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Ant. 1.—Christian™Politics, in Four Parts. By Ely Bates, 
Esquire.8vo. Longman and Co. 445 pages. Price 9s. 1806. 


Tus singularity of the title of this valuable work is well cal- 
culated to.excite general curiosity ; and it falls within the pro- 
vince of our Review to gratify that curiosity, by a candid analysis 
anda precise account of the plan and its execution. In few 
words, it may be considered as a compact: code of religion 
and civil polity, blended and united, with sound judgment, 
great strength of reasoning, and the aid of the best authorities 
po and modern. It possesses great merit, with few 
ts. | 

By a short advertisement; we are informed that the author, 
some years ago, published a few brief reflections, entitled * A 
Cursory View of Civil Government.’’ Upon this tract he has 
exercised the same right with, that of aman, who, having built 
ahouse which afterwards he finds small and. inconvenient, pulls 
it down, to erect a larger and more commodious one in its 
stead; at the same time endeavouring, with a prudent economy, 
tomake the best use he can of the old materials... This he has 
certainly effected ; and, with the addition of new materials of his 
own, and other respectable builders, has raised a stately edifice, 
of public utility; whtel must establish his’ reputation with the 
present and the rising generation as a masterly architect. 


‘Should the reader be a religious character, he may leat from the 
perusal of this volume, while he seeks the kingdom of God, to pay a 
due regard to the ordinances of men; and while he prepares himself 
for the society of angels, and of the spirits of thé just, to be studious 
of the peace and welfare of the society of which’ he is a member. 
Thus may the secular politician learn to be a better christian, and the 
stlap to be a better subject, than he was before.’ 


_To prevent -a return of those disorders, which only a few 
years back endangered the safety. of civil society by the intro- 
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duction of novel principles of political and moral philosophy ; to 
explain the connexton between civil government and religion ; 
to show the importance of this connexion to the real happiness 
of mankind, in their present and future life ; to enforce a due re- 
rard and submission to the actual government under which we 
te to state the reasons there are for contentment ander any 
moderate government; and lastly, * seeing the effects of poli- 
tical wisdom in its greatest efforts, and operating in the most 
favourable circumstances, are very limited and uncertain, to 
point out independent sources of enjoyment, under all govern. 
ments and in all situations, is the desygn of the present work,’ 

It is divided into four parts. In the first, containing a view 
of civil government ‘in its influence on virtue and happiness, 
ohiefly from the relation it hears to liberty and property,’ we dis- 
cover nothing but what has been repeatedly-advanced by former 
political and moral writers: this head, however, 1s judiciously 
arranged under seven sections, serving as a general introduction 
tu the second part, which treats of the importance of religion 
both to society and the individual, with reflections on religious 
establishments and toleration, and may be considered as the basis 
of the work ;. and it demands the closest attention, for it cannot 
fail to improve the understanding and better the heart of every 
well-disposed reader. 











‘ Some late pretended philosophers,’ says our author, ‘ in order to 
set aside the importanee of religion, have endeavoured to establish an 
opinion, that a wise legislation is all that is necessary to make the 
world virtuous and happy ; and consequently, that all the evils which 
mankind have hitherto laboured under, are to be ascribed to the fault 
or imperfection of their political institutions. Now allowing that 
whatever evils have arisen from bad governments are capable of cor- 
rection by the contrary, still itmiay be true, that stch as made their 
way into the world previous to all civ government whatever, may 
require temedites which no human means can provide or supply.— 
Again, the doctrine of this school, that truth alone is sufficient for re- 

enerating mankiad, fs certainly new, and worthy of its authors. 

hilosophers have formerly been used to lament: the feebleness of 
reason, which, when simple apd unsupported, they feand was com- 
monly overborne and trampled ander foot, amidst the scuffle and tu- 
mult of the world, They have lamented that the judgments of men 
were so much “Meta by their passions, especially by their interest: 
nor have pew | ess lamented the inefficacy of truth, after full convic- 
tion, to produce correspondent practice. 

‘ Should we ask these political philosophers what wonder-working 
truths they have in commission to reveal, they will tell us that all 
men are eqnal m respect to their rights; that the objects of these 
rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance of oppression; 
finally, that the people ase the only just source of civil authority: 
And are these truths, admitting them to be suth, of sufficient potency 
to regenerate man, and restore him to the true dignity of his nature, 
which neither instruct him in his origin or end,. nor in his situation u2- 
der the moral government of God? Our sage legislators should cop- 
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der this before they presume to substitute, in the plaee of religions 
their dubious and slippery politics. Before they take upon them to 
legislate for immortal man, they should learn to extend their views 
beyond the present stage of existence, aud the tragi-comedies that are 
acting upon {t, to a life to come, and the great system of the universe.’ 
To refute these ertoneous opinions, our atithor makes use of 
the following sound arguments :— 


‘If man, besides a present, has a future interest, which is infinitely 
more important, and if religion points out the only way of secdring 
thisinterest, then that policy which supplants religion cuts off the best 
hopes of our nature: But the policy which tells us, that to be good 
citizens is the sum of all our duty to God and man, evidently sets 
aside the first and gteat law of religion, which enjoins a supreme re+ 
gard to the author of our existence, without which, it teaches us, that 
whatever be oulr charactet in society, we can never be admitted toa 
participation of -the divine favour in a happy immortality. Should, 
therefore, any government inspire a contempt or neglect of piety, it 
might justly be ¢onsidered as an enemy to the true interest of man; 
though it should elevate the people to the highest pitch of greatness, 
br place them in any other situation which might better conduce to 
their temporal enjoyment. Ali this would prove but a miserable com- 
pensation for the danger artsing from the example of those above 
them, which must operate almost irresistibly to the increase of that 
awful disregard, which is natural to us, of a state and interest which 
will commence beyond the grave, and extend to eternity. If such 
then bé the malignant aspect of an impious policy upon the spiritual, 
we cannot reasoriably expect it to be very favourable to the temporal 
welfare of a people ; but have rather cause to apprehend, that while it 
endeavours to intercept the view of anotlier world, its counsels in thi 
will be smitten with infatuation; and that the people who are deluded 
by it, will find themselves-deprived at once of the blessings of the pre- 
sent, and the-hopes of a better life.’ 


An apt reference is made in this place, p. 133, to the attempt 
made in France ‘ to found a government upon atheism ;’ and 
we all remember the impious prostitution of the metropolitan 
church of Notre Dame, at Paris, to the adoration of a strumpet 
hamed the Goddess of Reason. It is, I believe, says our authors 
‘asingle instance in the history of mankind,’ and that unhappy 
vountry will long have to deplore the fatal result; for, though 
the infatuation lasted but a short time, many families ]dst theit 
nearest and dearest relatives, whose blood was shed tipon the 
scaffold; in the vain hope of securing the continuance of tyran- 
nical. usurped authority, and the triumph of blasphemy. 

He then produces vouchers from antient history, td pfove 

‘the greatest legislators in all rormer ages have ackriow- 
the necessity of religion, both for the establishnient and 

I-being of civil society; nay, more, have actually ascribed 

“t several institutions to the inspiration of some divinity.’ 

t Mhentioning several of — legislators, and giving several 
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quotations from their writings, p. 134 to 136, he introduces a 
striking remark of bishop Warburton in his Divine Legation of 
Moses; * There is searce a legislator recorded in antient history, 
but what pretended to revelation and divine assistance.’ And 
from Machiavel’s political discourses on Livy, he cites this 
maxim: ‘There is no surer prognostic of impending ruin in 
any state, than for divine worship to be neglected and despised? 
With respect to the importauce of religion to individuals, our 
anthor justly observes—* that the effect of christianity upon 
every individual, who humbly submits to its discipline, is the im. 
provement of his character in every respect. It teaches him to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world ; to love good 
men, and to pity the bad, to fear God, and honour the king: it 
teaches him, in whatever state he is, therewith to be content; and so 
far from training him ap to am indolent and visionary life, it mstructs 
him to be diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord; to 
labour with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have to 
give to him that needeth ; laymg it down as a fundamental principle 
of equity, that if any man will not work, neither should he eat.’ 











That such a religion is unfavourable to the real happiness of 
society, 13 a discovery that was reserved for the present en- 
lightened period. It has been erroneously advanced that this 
socio has produced dissensions, animosities, insurrections and 
wars. This charge our author refutes with perspicwity and ability, 
ascribing these calamities either to some corrytion that has 
mingled with pure christianity as it was taught by Christ and 
his apostles, or to some virulent superstition. 

Toleration without a national chureh establishment is the 
subject of the second scction of this part of the work. Tolera- 
tion ae be ranged into two classes ; complete, and partial. It 
is complete, when every subject, beside the undisturbed profes- 
sion and exercise of his religion, is admissible to every privilege 
and office belonging to the civil government : it is partial, when 
he is left under any political incapacity, though he may be per- 
mitted to enjoy his religious liberty in the fullest extent. The 
proper subjects of a complete toleration are those who can 
give a reasonable security to the state for their behaviour as good 
citizens ; those who can only give a dubious security, we con- 
sider as subjects for a partial toleration ; and those who can give 
none, we absolutely exclude from the rank of citizens. After 
stating those exclusions which necessity and justice render abso- 
lutely necessary, such for instance'as that of professed atheists, 
because, as Mrs Locke observes, promises, covenants and oaths, 
which are the bonds of human society, can have no hold upon 
them; the question, as it respects the toleration of papists 


 (Roman,catholics) in protestant states, he considers to be not 


so casily settled; and this disputable point leads him into a full 
discussion of the subject, on:which so much ‘has been noticed 
fp our review of sir John Throckmorton’s. tract, that we sb 
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only refer to p. 152 to 154 of the present work for satisfactory 


jaformation. 

There is, however, ane defect which we must notice. Where 
he says, ‘ Locke in his time thought that popery was no fit 
subject for toleration ; whether it is fitter now, will doubtless be 
vel weighed by our political rulers, berore they take any further 
steps in its favour ;° he totally forgets that he is treating of 
toleration under a eivil government having no ecclesiastical 
church,—which was not the case in Mr. Locke’s time, nor is it 
inthe present day ; therefore, his admonition to our rulers is 
out of its place, and, in a future edition, should be found in 
sect. iv. which treats of an establishment together with a tolera- 
tion, either complete or partial. ‘To this section we shall 
now advert, passing over sect. ili. §On an establishment without 
toleration,’ as eontaining little information, and: no material in- 
struction for the present times, when a partial toleration subsists 
in most of the christian states throughout the world, subordi- 
nate‘only, in a greater or less degree, to the established church 
of each government. 

Returning to the fourth section, which is the most useful to 
every denomination of British subjects, it 1s necessary to pre- 
mise, that the extensive discussion of the several divisions and 
modifications of the subject entitles it to our cordial recom- 
mendation. 

Of the expediency of a national establishment of religion, or 
what is denominated ‘the religion of the state,’ etidtines is 
éduced froth the general usage of the world. Warburton goes 
so far as to maintain, that through all antiquity the practice was 
universal—® al] states and people in the antient world had an 
established religion, which was under the more immediate pro- 
tection of the civil magistrate, in -contradistinction to those 
which were only tolerated.’ Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 231. Nor was 
itless usual, even in pagan nations, to tolerate other religions ; 
and itis shown by extracts from modern history, particularly 
from that of France, that the most learned and enlightened men 
in that country declared their abhorrence of compulsion and 
violence, in religious concerns, and favoured toleration in their 
writings. Cardinal Camus, Tillemont, Thuanus, Montesquieu, 
and Voltaire, are quoted amongst others by our author, The 
hes a general toleration without an establishment, espe- 
cally in our own country, being clearly exposed, our author in 
sect. v. proposes the most effectual methods by which an esta- 
blished church may support herself under a complete toleration. 

subject is treated with great delicacy, in an ample exposition 
of the three following methods, which appear to him most 


adapted to the end proposed : 


First, to provide the best means of spiritual instruction and edu- 
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‘Secondly, to advance no unjust claims of superior purity to other 
churches, either in point of doctrine, worship, or discipline ; and, even 
when such claims are well founded, not to assert them with a dis. 
proportioned or unhallowed zeal. 

‘Thirdly, not to narrow the terms of church communion beyond 
the warrant of scripture.’ 3 


A more difficult task could not well be undertaken, and it 
must be left to the judgment of his readers, to consider if his 
system 13 practicable. See p, 209 to 257, which concludes 
Part II. of the volume. 

Part III. ‘On the conduct of a good citizen, particularly un- 
der any moderate government.’ The primary rules of conduct to 
be observed by every good citizen are ranged under the five fol- 
lowing sections : 


‘]. To guard against any wrong impressions he might receive from 
new and plausible political theories ; and to regulate his expectations 
by what is obvious and practicable in the present state of human 
nature, and the existing circumstances of public affairs. 

‘2. To distinguish real political evils from imaginary ones, and from 
those various evils which arise out of the common condition of man 
in this world: also, not to aggravate or rashly oppose the first; to 
dismiss the second; and w suffer patiently the last. 

‘3. To avoid an idle curiosity in political matters; and still more a 
disposition to hunt after small or anknown grievances. 

‘4. To beware. of any unnecessary or hasty attachment, and still 
more of a blind devotion to any party whatever, either in politics or 
religion. 

‘5. Lastly, Never forwardly to urge his publicclaims or pretensions, 
nor beyond what the common good may require ; and when this, on 
the whole, is provided for, to rest satisfied in the quiet and fuithiul 
discharge of the duties of his present station.” =~ 


Under these general heads, the soundest advice is given, and 
the author merits the sanction and encouragement of our gover- 
nors both in church and state, An observation which applies to 
the first rule, may serve as a specimen of his talent for political 
disquisition. A general presumption lies against all innova- 
tions and untried theories, and against none more than those whic! 
are of a political nature. Hence, such experiments ought never to 
be practised upon a state, without grave deliberation ; as ther success 
is always uncertain, and often extremely hazardous. ‘The entire re- 
sult of any change in the constitution and laws of a country depends 
an such a multitude and variety of causes and circumstances, that It 
can never. be exactly foreseen by the greatest human sagacity ; and 1s 
sometimes widely different from all probable conjecture.’ 


In expatiating on the third rule, legitimate inquiry and lauda- 
ble curiosity with regard to our political situation are considered 
as necessary, just, and commendable ; if properly directed, it 
will lead to an examination of the principles of our excellent 
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litical constitution, its origin, progress, and improvements to 
the present time: the history of our country, therefore, should 
be contemplated by every loyal British subject, and profoundly 
studied more particularly by the representatives of the people in 
arliament, and in corporate bodies: these classes of the people 
may also be allowed to extend their curiosity to the existing 
administration of public affairs ; even the private individual, ac- 
cording to his rank and influence in the community, ought not 
to be excluded from that public vigilance which watches over 
the conduct of those who are intrusted with the executive 
overnment: ‘but there is an idle curiosity, contrasted with 
jaudable political inquiry, which every good citizen should avoid, 
as it tends neither to the improvement of his own mind; to the 
regulation of his conduct ; to the public good; nor even to his 
innocent amusement.’ ‘The common tradesman or mechanic, 
while he is prying into the secret destination of our flects and 
armies ; endeavouring to discover the system of our political 
connexions with foreign powers ; or studying the state of parties 
at home; while he is reading over two or three daily news- 
papers ; and joining with some neighbeur ia correcting or ap- 
plauding the measures of administration ; or of their opponents ; 
or settling the balance of Europe, in some ale-house or coffee- 
house, sacrifices that time which should be employed in the 
duties of his station; his ordinary businéss is thereby neglected ; 
his shop or his ingenious art left to the management of ap- 
prentices and journéymen ; his family is deranged: his circum- 
stances become embarrassed, and, before he is aware, he is on 
theedge of bankruptcy. 

The spirit of the antient Athenians, who spent their days in 
scarcely any thing else but either telling or hearing the news of . 
the day, and panting for the latest intelligence, prevails too 
much in the mass of the people. ‘On every side we see 
multitudes, 


¢Who still on wing, with open throats, 
Fly at debates, expresses, votes, 
Just in the manner swallows use, 
Catching their airy food of news.’ 


Another unhappy consequence of a meddling, idle, political 
curiosity is, that it breeds i temper, and a captious, quarrelsome 
disposition that can be satisfied with nothing: every public cha- 
facter is either incompetent or corrupt, and every public measure 
absurd or pernicious. 

From the useful, enlarged explanation of the admonition in 
the fourth rule—* Beware of party attachments,’ much salutary 
instruction may be collected. If a good citizen wishes to be 
of any party, ‘let him be of one which, among its other 
d properties, is disinterested in its views, modest in its pro- 
lons, and temperate in its measures,’ ‘This is the dest sate- 
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guard against being drawn in to become a false, or what is usually 
termed a pseudo- patriot. 

‘The world in general,’ says our intelligent author, ‘is very 
liberal in DO Bl OF very sparing in execution: when a well- 
meaning man contemplates some patriotic band at a distance, 
nothing can be more flattering to his wishes, as nothing can ap- 
pear more favourable to the welfare of his country. Purity of 
principle, disinterested views, unanimous counsels, are the pro- 
minent features which attract his attention, and command his 
reverence; he hastens to list himself under such a standard; 
but then, the scene is changed. Instead of the immaculate and 
compacted body of patriotism, which he had imagined, he finds 
corruption of principle, interested views, and divided gs ie 
or, iF there be one point in which the whole confederacy is 
agreed, it is, to tum out the existing administration, and to 
occupy their places.’ 

The consequences resulting from the discovery of this de. 
ception lead to a change of party—and this introduces another 
caution against such changes, which in our humble opinion is 
very defective in point of argument and sound policy: versati- 
lity is justified, ‘in a few eminent men, whose dignity and in- 
fluence are from themselves: this honourable distinction, the 
common patriot should not seek to emulate, he must shine with 
a borrowed light: insulated and alone, he shines no more.’ 
This doctrine we cannot approve: too frequent change of parties 
by eminent men in public life, we fear, some future historian 
will record as an impeachment of the understanding, or of the 
integrity, of too many public characters in our present day and 
generation. But let his readers judge for themselves, after a 
candid perusal of pages 325 and 326, and comparing them with 
the advice against imbibing the spirit of party. 








_Itis applicable to all parties and communities, whether reli- 
gious or civil—* Each has its characteristic bent or temper, by 
which it is distinguished. In regard to religion, there ts no church 
without some tendency ;—in its government, either to laxity or into- 
lerance ;—in its ritual, toa negligent indecorum, or to a superstitious 
nicety ;—in its devotion, to warmth and enthusiasm, or to coldness 
and indifference ;—and in its discipline, to high and overstrained no- 
tions, Or to mere deism and natural religion. In regard to politics, 
a spirit of despotism lurks in monarchies; of anarchy in republics; 
of discord and petty tyranny in aristocracies*. Under a mixed 

overnment, all these spirits are in conflict, arid prevail by turns, 

ay, there is no association in trade and manufactures, in. arts oF 
sciences, no guild or corporation, without this esprit de corps, which 
is Sure {0 Operate upon every member, according to his individual 
character, and particular circumstances.—Man is very much the pro- 
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duct of his situation, in whatever quality we view him, civil, reli 
ious, or literary. ‘The monk retains the spirit of his order, and the 
freryman of the common-hall; not only the lawyer, the physician, 
_ and the divine, but also men of ordinary callings, receive a certain 

turn and character from their several professions. We can therefore 
have no cause to wonder, if the same law extend itself over the poli- 
tical world ; if the courtier and the patriot are much the same in al] 
ages; and if the spirit of every state-party, like some mighty vortex, 
bears along with it almost all those who are placed within the sphere 
of its inuence.’—This- being the case, it would perhaps have been 
more correct to warn our fellow subjects against the violence of party 
spirit, than against the simple adoption of that spirit. 

Lastly, as ‘it is the property (rather quality} of a good citizen to 
allay animosities, and to promote an amicable intercourse, amon 
different parties ;? we know of no better means to attain that pe 
than the temperate use of ‘the powerful and extensive influence’ of 
the spirit of party. 


In sect. v. advising the good citizen to he modest in public 
claims and pretensions, we find some excellent reflections merit- 
ing the attention of the lower and middle classes of the com- 
munity. They would suffer by abridgement ; and being too 
long to be extracted, our duty enjoins a recommendation of 
them in their proper place, p. 336 to 355. 

Part 1V. ‘On the way to live happily under all governments, 
and in all situations,’ is more strictly conformable to the title 
Christian Politics, in many respects, than the preceding general 
divisions of the work. A specification of the contents, we be- 
lieve, will justify this remark. 

Sect.i. ‘The foundation of the happiness here proposed 
must be laid in peace of conscience, and in holy and well regu- 
lated affections.” In support of this proposition, we have the 
following well founded arguments : 


‘Let us suppose (as some have supposed) that a perfect system of 
lation and government was sufficient to render every individual 
a nation happy ¢ yet, where shall we find such a system? and, if 
found, how shall we secure its continuance? A single tyrannic prince, 
or a seditious chief, might derange the whole fabric, and lay it pro- 
strate in the dust. We must therefore, in our search after happiness, 
to extend our view beyond all the contrivances of human wis- 
dom, and the efforts of human power; and if with seriousness and 
= ilicy we thus prosecute the inquiry, it will not be ultimately in 
n. 


He accordingly thus directs the pursuit, which finally leads, 
tothe conviction, that the happiness of’civil society and of indivi- 
duals cannot depend on external circumstances, but must rest 
upon peace within—upon a quiet conscience, free from guilt, 

undisturbed by disorderly and vicious passions. The effects 
of a sense of guilt, or of a guilty conscience, are fully exposed ; 
tseeks relief from anxiety, in every quarter; applies to every 
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resource, ‘to the engagements of business, or the dissipations 
of pleasure; to philosophic speculations, or to some species of 
religicn, or of superstition :’ yet, after all, the wretched owner 
can find no rest, under the best of governments. Guilt engen- 
ders fear, and fear destroys tranquillity of mind, the source of 


happiness. 





‘It is a principal design of every species of religion, whether true 
or false, to hold out relief to a guilty conscience. All the penances 
and pilgrimages, the rites and sacrifices that have been practised in 
different countries and ages, have chiefly had this end in view: an 
end far beyond their virtue or efficacy to attain, and-which, as scrip. 
ture warrants us to hold, could only be accomplished by the sacrifice 
of Christ. This is the great and only consideration, on account of 
which those who truly repent and believe, obtain pardon of sin, and 
are accepted to divine favour. For since our best virtues and graces 
are imperfect, and cannot stand the rigour of divine justice, they 
must need allowance and forgiveness; so that the best man in the 
world, in his best perfarmances, must be justified freely by grace, 
through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus; in whom as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, God appears conspicuously just, while he justifies 
the penitent believer. Here then is a solid foundation laid for peace 
of conscieuce.’ This is the sum of Christian Politics. 


Sect. ii. The doctrine of Providence considered as a chief 
topic of comfort to good men. 

Ihe importance of distinguishing Pravidence from Necessity, 
is the subject of the next section. 

Sect. iv. contains some relieving considerations drawn from 
particular topics,—from the pliability of man to his external 
situation—from the great and good examples frequently displayed 
in a hostile period—and from the general vanity and uniaipor- 
tance of the world. 

Sect. v. and last—‘ Relieving considerations, amidst the many 
literary political and religious contentions that so often agitate 
human life; with some concluding reflections.’ From the lat- 
ter, we shall just notice one remark, which demonstrates that 
when an author deviates from the regular course of his journey 
through his main subject, he lessens his dignity and exposes 
himself to just censure. What a degradation from treating of 
Christian Politics, and our blessed ie aaa to the following 
insignificant, useless criticism !— 


‘ What immense | tins have been taken by learned men in editing 
the Heathen Classi.s, and what vehement contentions have thence - 
arisen, must be known by every one who is the least acquainted with 
the history of literature. Let one instance suffice for all. In the 
works of Terence alone, contained in a small pocket volume, have 
been noted, we are told, zo ‘ess than thirty thousand different read- 
ings, which, at a moderate computation, must have occasioned fiftee? 
thousand, critical disputes; and all this learned toil and contention 
spent upon an old play-book *,” 
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Ant. 11.—A Treatise on the Statute of Frauds as it regards De- 
clarations in Trust, Contracts, Surrenders, Conveyances, and 
the Execution and Proof of Wills and Codicils. To which is 
prefixed a Systematic Dissertation upon the Admissibility of 
Parol and Extrinsic Evidence, to explain and controul 
written Instruments. By William Roberts, of Lineoln’s-Inn, 
Author of a Treatise on Fraudulent Conveyances, $vo, 44Q 
Pages. London; Butterworth. 


») 
Tuover the laws of every country in a very important degree 
concern the people who are governed by them, yet the works 
from which the knowledge of them is to be derived, may with 
propriety be divided into two classes, which are by no means 
equally interesting to the public at large. The first, cone 
of abstruse inquiries into matters remote from common use an 
apprehension, of the baoks describing the practice of the courts, 
and of the ponderous digests and abridgements, may be said to be 
addressed exclusively to those gentlemen who profess the study of 
the law. The other class, which has, especially in this age, be- 
come very numerous, being composed for the express purpose of 
instructing persons plaeed in certam situations, and engaged in 
certain employments, or combining this object with the eo 
one, of improving those banches of legal learning of which 
the authors respectively treat, must of course be much more wide- 
ly interesting, and will comprise many works which may be pro- 
perly recommended to the attention of every intelligent reader. 
The enlightened and very respectable profession of the law 
embraces no inconsiderable portion of those whom we would wish 
to number amongst our readers; and we shall endeavour to 
deserve their patronage by regularly communicating faithful 
abstracts of the contents, and the best opinion we are enabled to 
form respecting the merits, of such works as are designed for their 
peculiar use ; and we cannot doubt but that this departure from 
the general plan of our contemporaries will be approved of, who 
without any apparent reason for the distinction which is made, 
examine at great length scientific productions not less confined 
fo professions, or particular descriptions of men, than those 
which relate to the law; and either entirely neglect the latter, or 
dismiss them with slight and unsatisfactory notices. Those works 
which arenot published for the usé of the profession alone, will be 
more amply discussed, and receive from us a degree of attention 
Proportioned to their importance and general utility. For this 
ae of our design we shall not make any apology ; as we are at a 

§ to conceive why it has not hitherto constituted a part of all 
“ane of the present nature. 

‘he great statuteof frauds passed in the 2gth year of Charles the 
Second, having, amongst its other operations, introduced many 
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most important changes into the modes of transferring property 
both personal and real, and comprising, though it did not origi- 
nate, nearly the whole of the statute law concerning the execu- 
tion ef wills, is of very general concern; and those who are 
acquainted with the business of the law, are aware how many 
suits have been occasioned “by ignorance or neglect of its pro- 
visions. A work therefore dadénion the principles of the more 
popular ‘parts of this statute, and detailing the numerous con- 
clusions which have been established on them, by the decisions 
of our courts of justice, would no doubt be a very valuable 
acquisition to the public at large; and the work before us, 
though by no means answering to this description, may possibly 
extend its usefulness beyond the profession, for which it seems to 
have been principally designed. ‘Its grand defect arises from the 
author’s perpetual ambition of fine writing, on a subject which 
may be obscured by tropes and metaphors, but can never be 
adorned by them. The rules of law, and the decisions founded on 
them, should be delivered with a chaste and unaffected simplicity, 
deriving dignity from thesubject, and not attempting toconfer it; 
and this style, which adimits all the graces of purity and elegance, 
has been adopted by the most admired writers who have treated of 
our own Jaws, or of those of other countries. Nor does Mr. Roberts 
cultivate very happily the style he has so unwisely chosen. If 
his language is ever neat and perspicuous, it is when he does not 
struggle after beauties: his Jabours are always unsuccessful; 
instead of grandeur or elegance they produce unmeaning pomp ; 
instead of terse or weighty sentences, periods encumbered only 
with words; and his sa Dri to express his thoughts with 
peculiar force and precision, must often succeed in entirely con- 
cealing them from his readers, who indeed will, in perusing the 
wark, as often be obliged to consult dictionaries of the English 
and even the Greek tongue, as: the law dictionaries of Jacob 
and Cunningham. What must be the effect produced on a 
sober student by mecting in the preface with a passage like the 
following ? 


«It seems to be the proper object of every sound system of laws, not 
only to provide for the protection of right and punishment of injury, 
but so to improve the very position of society, as that the mechanical 
impulse of its own interest may propel it in a direction towards faith- 
ful and honourable behaviour. When we regard the lawsof a state with 
a reference to their connection with manners, they appear, as a system, 
to have a sort of moral direction or bearing ; and, if the expression may 
be allowed, a certain order of sympathies impressed upon them by the 
nationaF character, which preserves and is preserved by public opinion 
and an intelligent self-interest, in a salutary reciprocation of action 
and reaction.” p. 23. 


Will he not naturally dispute the knowledge and authority of 
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writer, who appears to be so deficient in discretion and com-= 
mon sense ? 

An advertisement is preffxed to the work, containing the doc- 
trine of some cases decided too late to form a part of it, and these 
are principally cited from ‘ Reports by Messrs. Schoales and 
Lefroy, of Cases determined in the Court of Chancery in Ireland 
during the Time of Lord Redesdale.’ The body of the work opens 
with general observations on the admissibility of parol and ex- 
trinsic evidence, in aid of or in opposition to written agree- 
ments. The author first shows that the writing required by the 
statute adds no force to the contract which it would not have 
had, if made by parol promises, before the statute altered the. 
common law; that a legal consideration is as necessary to render 
valid a written as an unwritten agreement; and that the only di- 
stinction subsisting in law is between contracts by deed and by 
parol; every one which is not by deed, that is by writing sealed 
and delivered, being of the same order and solemnity as a verbal 
promise, and requiring a consideration to support it. int. 
thus explained the properties and effects of the tvriting requir 
by the statute, he proceeds to inquire into the degree in which it 
iscontrolable by parol and extrinsic evidence ; and deduces froin 
the cases a general principle, that such eviderice is admissible to 
explain and elucidate an instrument, but nat to contradict, vary, 
or add to it. This part of the first chapter is very clear and 
satisfactory. 

The next subject that engages Mr. Roberts’s attention is that 
of ambiguities, which im the language of the law are divided into 
laent and patent ambiguities. The meaning of these expresions, 
he observes, ‘ is placed above common apprehension, for in ordi- 
nary language are not all ambiguities latent, and what ambiguities 
are patent, or manifest?’ But let us see whether the learned 
writer makes the difficulty less, by his endeavour to explain it. 








‘An ambiguity is properly latent in the sense of the law when the 
equivocality of expresston, or obscurity of intention, does not arise from 
the words themselves, but from the ambiguous or delitescent state of 
extrinsic circumstances to which the words of the instrument refer, and 
which is gusceprie of explanation by the mere development of ex- 
franeous facts, without altering or adding to the written language, or 
requiring more to bé understood thereby, than will fairly comport 

ordinary or legal sense of the words and phrases made use of. 

An ambiguity is patent when it is produced by the uncertainty, con- 

dictoriness, or deficiency of the language of an instrument, so that no 

discovery of faets, or proof of declarations, can restore the doubtful 

smothered sense, withoat adding: ideas which the actual words will 
hotefthemselves sustain.’ p.15. . 


This surely. cannot be said to be a simple mode of teaching a 
beginner, (for such a reader does Mr. R. in the 
tbove passage suppose himself to be addressing,) that a latent 
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ae 
ambiguity is, when an expression in an instrument, considered 
by itself, is certain and complete, as, in a will, a devise to John 
Thomas, but is rendered uricertain by an extrinsic circumstance 
not contemplated and obviated in the ;nstrument; as, in the case 
above supposed, there being two persons of the name of John 
Thomas, and the devisee not being particularly described: and 
that a patent ainbiguity is, when the expression 18 uncertain and 
incomplete im‘ itself, as a devise to one of the sons of John 


Thomas, such expression implying that John Thomas has more, 


sons than one, and not selecting the object of the devise. Nor 
is Mr. Roberts more happy, or more intelligible; m_ stating the 
distinguishing characteristics of a latent and a patent ambiguity, 
After citing a case in which lord Kenyon 1s reported to have made 
the following observation, 


«It has been a long established rule, that where there is a latent 
ambiguity in a will, the parties may go imto extrinsic evidence to rendei 
that certain, which, without the aid of such evidence, is uncertain; 
but liete tlie evidence has itself raised the ambiguity 3 on the face of 
the will there is no uncertainty—’ P. 20. : 


he proceeds to dispute the authenticity of this report, and adds 
that 


‘ The twotd /atent, as a mete emphatic or descriptive, and not a di- 
stinctive epithet, would be an example of the most imbecil verbosity ; 
while the opposite phrase of patent ambiguity, being deprived of its cor- 
relative, must also lose its discriminative force, and become perfectly 
unintelligible and contradictory. The truth will be fotind upon con- 
sideration to be, that the state of facts raises the Jatent ambiguity and 
may also dissolve it; but the patent ambiguity resides in the amphibo- 
logy of language, the vagueness of description, or the vacuity of ex- 
pression, and can be expounded only by the context and general sense 
of the instrument.’ Pp. 22, | 


The general rule of law is; that a latent ambiguity may be 


‘curable by parol and extrinsic evidence, but that a patent ambi- 


guity is incurable. Mr. R., however, very justly disputes the 
soundness of the latter part of the rule, holding that it has been 
clearly impeached by the cases of Abbot v. Massie, 3 Vez. jun. 
148. and Price v. Page, 4 Vez. jun. 680.3; in the former of 
which the two initials of the name of a person to whom a legacy 
was given, and in the latter a blank left for a christian name, 
were without difficulty allowed to be supplied by proof of the 
intentions of the respective testators. What degrees of evidence 
are necessary to cure various instances of latent ambiguities; 
how far the courts will proceed in collecting the meaning 

doubtful passages from the context of an instrument, when they 
will infer an intention from the situation of the person or the 
property, to what extent they will fulfil the designs of the testa 
tor, when the words of his will are clear, and two subjects offet 
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emselves for their application, one of which ts more directl 

inted to by the words, and the other more strongly intended by 
the general context of the instrument, are the matters discussed 
‘ the remainder of the second part of the chapter, © 

In the 3d, 4th,‘and 5th parts as considered the adimissibility of 

ro] and extrinsic evidence, to raise cases of satisfaction and 
ection in equity, to rebut presumptions in general, and the pre- 
jumptive trust in the executor for the next of kin of the testator, 
sto the surplus of his estate undisposed of by the will. These 
subjects the professional reader will find very learnedly and ably 
yeated ; and he will derive particular pleasure from the author's 
eqdeavour.to remove the perplexity and confusion which have 
heen introduced into the books, with the distinctions attempted 
to be drawn between cases of satisfaction and those of election 
and performance ; it being contended by him with great force of 
agunent, that those which have been held to be instances of 
wtisfaction, have been in fact instances of satisfaction by elec- 
tion, by performance, or by revocation and ademption, and that 
sitisfaction in its legal and usaal acceptation therefore embraces, 











* git were, the genus of the cases, of which it has been improper- 


ly applied to denote a species. 

e 6th and concluding parts are of a miscellaneous descrip- 
tion, In the former, the author explains the principles by which 
thecourts of law and equity are guided, in admiting evidence to 
control written instruments in cases of fraud, mistake, or acci- 
cent, and shows, amongst other things, that they will sometimes 
beinduced by parol testimony, not only to invalidate what has 
been introduced by fraud, but even to add what has been omitted 
inconsequence of it. It does not appear that the courts of equity 
are willing to let in parol evidence to correct mistakes, if applied 
to directly for that purpose: but if the plaintiff seeks to compel 
the specific performance of a contract, they will listen to all facts 
and declarations dehors the agreement that can be adduced by 
the defendant: for, in compelling a specific performance, these 
courts exercise an extraordinary power, which they are not dis- 
posed to exert against the defendant, without proof of an obliga- 
tion binding on his conscience; and the general rule on such oc~ 
casions is, that the party asking equity ought to have done, or to 
beready to do, all that equity requires. If the writing has been 
lost or destroyed, or is kept ack by one of the parties, all the 
courts are induced by the necessity of the case to admit the best 

cethat canbe given, to substantiate the contract it supported. 
these subjects have been fully discussed, the aathor shows 

it the usages of merchants, or custom of trade, may be allowed 
illustrate the meaning of doubtful phrases in written agree- 
ments, but cannot alter or contradict it, consistently with the ge- 
H Principle, that all instruments may be explained by external 
agreeing with the language of their contents ; that there 
aecertain Wansactions relating to real property, which may be 
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perfected by parol, and are therefore proveable by parol testi. 
mony; that such testimony, where It would be bad if coming 
from the party, may come well from the adversary ; that it wij) 
be allowed to avoid the consequences of a penal statute, 
though offered in contradiction to what appears on the face of 4 
deed; and that it may be adduced to prove the discharge of al] 
agreements not by deed, as all agreements which are not of that 
high nature may be discharged by parol. We feel no inclination 
to dissent from the self-congratulatory observations with which 
Mr. Roberts concludes this very difficult and interesting branch 
of his subject. 











‘ Thus far the attempt has been made under circumstances greatly 
discouraging, to render some assistance to the student in his progress 
through this thorny path of legal learning ; from which attempt, it is 
humbly hoped, that the doctrine of ambiguities, latent and patent, has 
received some elucidation ; and that, in general, the pomts respecting 
the admissibility cf parol and extrinsic evidence have been left ina 
clearer state than they were found by the writer. Though he has not 
been able to rear an edifice of consistency and science, it is, perhaps, 
not too much to say, that he has raised the materials from the quarry, 
and disposed them in an order more ready to the hand of a better 
architect. His own purpose has been considerably served by this ge. 
neral introductory view. He will have much less trouble hereafter 
when he comes to discuss the particular branches of the statute, where- 
by writing and signing are made essential to the legal operation of a 
contract, testament, or trust, and in conducting the reader to the prin- 
ciples and spirit of the several adjudications which he will have to re- 
view.’ Pp. 90. : 


Tn the second chapter, the author begins to-discuss the particu- 
lar sections of the statute. This statute does not appear to have 
been drawn up with much attention to the disposition and order 
of the several matters contained in it; and Mr. Roberts, who 
wished to give a regular and sciéntific form to his work, has 
thought it proper to adopt anew arrangement, which, we think, 

ssesses all the advantages he attributes to it. In this chapter, 

e considers the 7th, 8th, and 9th sections, which relate to de- 
clarations, and grants, and assignments of trusts. The subject 
is not very extensive, and it is by no means diffusely treated. 
He shows the nature of uses, and the distinction between those 
which are resulting, and those which are created ; the doctrine 
that prevailed in respect to them at common law, and the altera- 
tions produced in it by the statute of frauds; and as the trusts 
arising by implication of law are expressly saved from the opera- 
tion of the statute, he bestows some-pains in bringing together 
instances of such trusts, and stating the proofs by which in dis- 
‘com cases their resultancy has been established. Perhaps the 
latter part of the subject isnot considered so. much at large, 4 
its Importance might justly have demanded, __ 
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The third chapter contains the most interesting portion of the 
work, being a very complete and able commentary on the 4th 
and 17th sections of the statute, and therefore exhibiting a sum- 
of the law relating to the validity of contracts not ratified 
bythe solemnity of a deed. The statute enumerates certain con- 
tracts and agreements, and requires that the agreements, or a note 
ormemorandum of them, or a note or memorandum of the bar- 
in, shall be in writing in order to support the actions brought 
nthem. Mr. Roberts first ascertains the form, contents, and 
signature, of the writing required by the statute, and then con- 
ders in ‘detail the contracts and agreements which it specifies. 
Aletter has been held to be a written agreement within the statute, 
but with strict conditions: it must contain a specification of the 
terms ; the matter of the agreement must be reduced to a cer- 
tinty ; and it must be more than a bare communication to a 
third person ; or it must refer to some other paper having these 
requisites, and the reference must be sufficiently manifest to ap- 
without the aid of parol evidence. An instrument designed 
tobe a deed, but void as such, may be received as an agreement 
orasevidence of an agreement; but it should import the con- 
snt and privity of both -parties. A particular of sale, though 
written and signed by the seller, has been held not to be a suf- 
ficient agreement within the statute, when. it has been made not 
sevidence of a contract, but merely as a catalogue or list of the 
property on sale, in order to enable the purchaser.to form a pro- 
perestimate of its value. In sales by auction, the auctioneer is 
eosidered as the agent of the buyer after knocking down his 
hammer; and on this principle, his setting down the buyer's 
name, and the price of the lot of goods purchased, has been held 
tobind both him and the seller without any written agreement 
ietween them. With regard to the contents of the writing, a 
distinction has been taken between the 4th and 17th sections of 
the statute ; in the former of which the agreement, or a note or 
memorandum of the agreement, in writing, is necessary to main- 
lun the contracts specified in it, and in the latter, a note, or me- 
morandum, of the bargain only is required for the same purpose: 
indit has been held, from the insertion of the word agreement in 
we section, and the omission of it in the other, that the con- 
Hon must in all cases connected with the former be fully set 
tt, and-a mutuality of obligation appear, completed (in. some 
‘aes) by the signatures of both parties; but that, in the cases 
tonnected with the latter, the statute will be satisfied by a speci- 
ofthe terms, and a certainty of the subject matter con- 
lated by the contracting parties. The signature is not abso~ 
eiyrequired to be added to the. identical. agreement; for the 
sniract may. be acknowledged by a letter signed, The place of 
‘i$ not material, if it has been inserted with a view ta give 
: uathentigity to.the wholc instrument ; and the signing by a partyas 
‘Witness with a know ledge of the contents, hasbeen adjudged suf 
Gx. Rev. Vol. f. April, 1806. A 
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ficient to render him liable, as far as they depended upon his acy 
for their effect. Perhaps where a man has been in the habit of 
printing instead of writing his name, the printing may in somg 
cases be held a sufficient signature. 

In considering the contracts enumerated in the 4th section of 
the statute, the author commences with those relating to the sal 
of lands, tenements, or hereditaments. The words of the statut 
are, that * no action shall be brought to charge any person, upop 
any contract, or sale of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, or any ip. 
terest in or concerning the same, unless the agreement upon whid 
such action shall be brought shall be in writing, and signed by th 
party to be charged therewith, or some other person by him thereunto 
properly authorized.’ And upon these words, the author observes, tha 
* the operation of the clause is clearly confined to real property, ora 
interest out of or relating thereto.’ 


We do not hesitate however to pronormce this: opinion errone 
ous; and it is not without considerable surprise that we have 
found it maintained with great deliberatton by so learned and 
able a writer. The words éands and tenements comprise al 
the property which Mr. R. allows to be referred to by the words 
of the statute, dands, tenements, or hereditaments ¢ and therefore 
hereditaments must either have the same signification.as Jands or 
tenements, or it has no operation, although introduced into the 
statute. It is difficult to determine which of these conclusions 
has been adopted by Mr. Roberts, but he appears to incline to the 
former. ‘ The word tenements,’ he observes, © has in law so er- 
tensive an import, that it may be questioned whether the super-added 
word in this clause of the statute has enlarged’ the operation of the 
statute. It was the only word which the statute of Westminster, 
or }3 Ed. L. cap. 1. De Donis Conditionalibus, used in expressing the 
subjectsof its provisions. And lord Coke, in speaking of the statute De 
Donis, observes, that ‘the word tenement therein includes, not only all 
corporate inheritances, which are or may be holden, but also all inheri- 
tances issuing out of any of these inke1itances, or concerning or anne! 
ed to, or exercisable within the same, thoagh they lie not in tenure; 
as rents, éstovers, commons, or other profits whatsoever granted out of 
lands, or uses, offices, or dignities whiclr concerm lands, or certain places 


and these may all be intailed within the statute, because they savou! 
of the realty.’ 


But in Coke upon Littleton, p. 6.it issaid, that “Terementum, 
tenement, isa large word to pass, not only‘lands and other inher- 
tances, which are holden; but also offices, rents, commons, profits 
prender ont of lands, andthe like, wherein a man hath any trank- 
ténements, and whereof he is seiced, ut de libero tenement. But 
hvereditamenttm, hereditament, is the largest word of all in that 
kind; for whatsoever may be inherited is an hereditament, 
be it corporeal or corporeal, real or personal or mixt.” An¢ 
amongst other mstances of an hereditament, not a tenemedl, 

adduced that of an annuity in fee granted out of the 
4} per cent. dities, on goods exported from the West Indies 
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which was adjudged by lord Hardwicke to bea personal heredita- 
ment, 2 Vez. 170. We will suppose a contract for the sale of 
such an annuity to have been entered into by parol, and a ques- 
tion to have been made, whether it 1s avoided by the statute, If, 
as Mr. R. contends, the operation of the clause above recited is 
confined to real property, or an interest out of or relating there- 
to, it certainly does not embrace the property now in question, 
which is of a personal nature, and the contract night therefore 
he established at law. But tbe annuity is clearly an heredita- 
ment, and hereditaments are expressly mentioned in the statute : 
we therefore think that a contract for the sale of it cannot be 
made the ground of an action unless it is in writing setting out 
theconsideration, and signed by the party charged with it, or some 
other person properly authorised, in opposition to the doctrine of 
Mr. Roberts, which does not seem ,to have any foundation in 
reason, and which he has not supported with a single authority. 

Having previously ascertained the nature of the writing requir- 
ed by the statute, and having thus considered the subject matter 
ofthe provision under his particular discussion, the author pro- 
ceeds in a natural order to review the cases of part performance, 
by which its operation has been much circumscribed in the courts 
of equity. He shows that the relief granted in those courts 

inst the statute, im cases of part performance, was originally 
founded on fraud, shown to have been practised on the party by 
whom it was prayed ; he traces the changes which have taken 
place in the doctrine relating to it; and shows from the late cases 
theinclination that now prevails to construe the statute strictly ; 
and ‘to award compensation adequate to the damages sustained, 
rather than establish the agreements it avoids. This subject is of 
the highest importance, and we venture to say that the manner in 
which it is treated will give very great satisfaction to the profes- 
sional reader, 








7 (‘To be continued.]} 
=. : ~ . 


Art. III.—Mes Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Sejour a Berlin; ou, 
Frédéric le Grand, sa Familie, sa Cour, son Gouvernement, son 
Académie, ses Ecoles, et ses Amis litiérateurs et philosophes ; 
par Dieudonné Thiébaut, de l’ Académie de Berlin, de la So- 
aété libre des Sciences @ Paris,€8c. 5 Tomes, 8v0.—My Recol- 

“ctions during Twenty Years Residence ai Berlin; or, Frederic 
the Great, his Family, his Couri, his Government, his Aca- 
demy, his Schools, and his Friends, literary and philosuphic. 

3 chez F. Buisson. London; Dulau and Co. 


\ [Concluded frem page 220.]} 
E fesume with pleasure a critical review of this enter- 
-work, founded on a careful and candid examination of 
2A? 
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the second improved and enlarged edition recently improted from 
Paris. The first edition was well translated, and appeared in 
1805 in two volumes 8vo., under the title of ‘Original Anecdotes 
of Frederic II, King of Prussia.’ But the important and con- 
siderable alterations and additions made by the author, in con- 
sequence of the rapid sale of the first impression in France, have 
in some measure rendered the present Recollections a new work, 
The Preface is totally different, and most of the principal subjects 
are enlarged full one-third by a variety of authentic documents 
and interesting anecdotes. 

[t has been objected to our author, by some of his own 
countryinen more disposed to cavil than to criticize with pre- 
cision, that his work is without plan, without order, and un- 
connected. ‘There is some truth, however, in the observation 
respecting the arrangement of his imaterials; but he pleads in 
excuse, that they contain ‘his recollections,’ set down, proba- 
bly, as they occurred to his memory; and appearing to him in 
that shape, the most natural and imartificial, ‘he did not think 
himself bound to follow the rules prescribed for regular history, 
or biography.’ The defect, which must be acknowledged, is 
trivial, and will be easily rectified by every discerning reader; a 
"reference to the table of contents of each volume will be a 
sufficient guide to a transposition which will produce regular 
order in reading the whole. 

For instance, the second volume should be taken up before 
the first ; for it contains biographical memoirs and anecdotes of 
I'rederic the Great and his Snailn, commencing with Frederic I. 
bis grandfather, who from vanity and ambition first assumed 
the title of King of Prussia, his dominions formerly being only 
considered as a dukedom, and too inconsiderable to support the 
dignity of royalty. The following conversation is related to 
have passed between Peter the Great, the first Emperor of 
Russia, and this new king, during a short interview at Berlin. 
Peter thus addressed Frederic I. : ‘* My dear brother, I travel to 
be instructed, I am a savage, totally ignorant, I have every thing to 
learn, and in one shape or another every body must contribute te 
my instruction—I have not a moment to lose. I cannot stay long 
at Berlin, but I pray you, nevertheless, to shew me how certam 
actions are performed in Europe, which are very badly executed in 
my country—and to begin with a very necessary subject—vouchsafe to 
have some person hanged to-morrow morning, that I may know how 
your executioners acquit themselves.” Frederic, no less embarrassed 
than astonished at this request, answered, that he would inquire of 
the officers of justice, if there was any criminal under sentence 0! 
death. “How!” replied Peter, “are you not the master to hang 
uw homsoever you please]”’ “ We are situated,” said Frederic, “within the 
boundaries of the German empire; Ind that empire has laws, which 
ws? are obliged to observe.”—“ Well then! take one of my domestics 
whichever you like, and have him hanged.”——“ The laws I have just 
mentioned to you,” rejoined the Prussian monarch, “ comprehend 
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foreigners, as well as my own subjects.’*—“ Are you not, then, king 
here—are you not the master?” “ Kings,” said Frederic, “enjoy the 
rights and privileges of sovereigns in the empire, as in Other parts of 
Europe, but only in conformity to its laws.” Peter found this order 
of things very unpleasant, and reluctantly gave up the point.’ 


William I. succeeded Frederic his father, a weak and vain 
monarch ; his mother was distinguished by her virtue and ta- 
lents, and particularly for her taste and encouragement of the 
siences. William was the opposite of these two characters ; 
no son ever resembled less both father and mother, and no Lathes 
ever less resembled his own children. Original and fantastical, 
with austere and awkward manners, and a harsh, blunt tone of 
voice, he was resolute and persevering ; political and ceconomi- 
cal, not according to times and circumstances, but to the ob- 
jects he had in view: he was both just and cruel, sordid and 
generous ; endowed with sound judgment, yet totally inatten- 
tive to the progress of the sciences. A careful father of his 
family, but morose to his children. These contrarieties in his 
character are verified by several anecdotes. 

One of them, our readers will perhaps consider as highly 
interesting at the present juncture. The severe example may 
produce conscious reflection on the mildness of the British Jaws. 
The principal receiver of his revenues at Konigsberg, having in 
his coffers a, considerable sum uncalled for and unemployed, 
took from it ten thousand crowns, to apply it to his own private 
concerns ; he substituted, however, for this sum a note of hand, 
acknowledging the debt, and that he would refund the money 
mavery short time. William arrived unexpectedly at Konigsberg, 
inspected the coffer, found the note, exhibited it in proot-of the 
deficiency, and had the receiver hanged, as an unfaithful steward. 

Dining one day with one of his generals, the king partook 
ofaham, so excellently dressed that he declared he bad never 
lasted any so good; and he desired the general to send his cook 
to the sihace to teach the royal cooks how to dress him one 
equal to it. Ina few days, the king’s chief cook came to him 
o ask for fifteen bottles of the best champaign. His majesty con- 
tantly kept the key of the cellar, and an exaci account of all 
| the wines and other liquors contained in it: he therefore asked 
the cook, for what use he wanted these fifteen bottles of a wine, 


fwhich he was exccssively fond: the answer was, that the 
j » ody eook wanted to steep a ham.in it for two days, which 
Would afterwards have the honour to dress for his majesty. 
; took was instantly dismissed, and William took the first 
‘ ‘portunity to tell the general, that when he wanted to eat ham 
" Gl ® perfection, he woiihl we and dine with him, for he was not 
; enough to have it prepared in the manner directed by his 
4 yk, he only kept champaign for his own drinking. * 


Me baron de Poélnitz, one of his ministers, and some of his 
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courtiers often entertained the king, in discourse, with an ac. 
count of the luxuries of Paris, and particularly of the infinite 
number of superb carriages, vying with each other in the rich- 
ness of the harness and other decorations, which on certain 
days formed a most splendid spectacle, being ranged in recular 
order, in two parallel rows, and thus parading along the Boule. 
vards (antient ramparts) from one extremity of the city to the 
other.—To parody this luxury, the verv idea of which shocked 
William, he ordered, without the knowledge of his courtiers, q 
general collection of all the country waggons coming to market, 
and all the caris loaded with corn, hay, straw, dung, vegeta- 
bles, wood, &c.; and had them ranged in proper order, along 
the canal which traverses the city of Potzdam; and when al 
was ready for this grotesque farce, in which he employed one 
half of the garrison, he ordered his whole court to attend him, 
to behold a most magnificent spectacle. The procession was 
ordered to proceed in a slow and solemn manner three or four 
times round the canal; saying to his courtiers as it passed, with 
a disdainful smile, ‘ These are my Boulevards! Adaaire the riche 
ness and elegance of the carriages! behold the regular order 
they observe in their route !—What has Paris, to compare to this! 

If our limits did not restrain us, we might introduce several 
other anecdotes as singular and extraordinary as any that were 
ever laid before the public, to mark the eccentricities of this de- 
spot. The curious will tind them recorded in vol. 11. from page 
23 to 34. 

Frederic IT., the renowned hero of this work, ascended the 
throne of Prussia upon the demise of his father William I. in 
1740; and here the reader should lav aside the second volume, 
which continues the family history, withwoemoirs of Frederic’s 
brothers, sisters, and other relations cotemporary with him, and 
whose actions are tacorporated with the transactions of his Ieng 
reign, and should therefore have been reserved for their proper 
place, in the third, fourth, and fifth volumes. We can only 
notice them as we find them misplaced in the second volume.— 
They are the queen, consort of Frederic ; William Augustus, his 
eldest brother; William II., the son of Augustus, the nephew 
and successor of Frederic; prince Henry, his second brother, 
who survived him; prince Ferdinand, his third brother; the 
princess Ulrica, his sister, queen dowager of Sweden; the princess 
Amelia, abbess of Quedlinbourgh, his second sister, whose me- 
Moirs are connected with those of the unfortunate baron Trenck, 


on whose account she refused the offer of becoming queen of 


Sweden, which her sister Ulrica accepted: lastly, the duchess 

of Brunswick, his third sister, and her children. The Recollec- 

tions, in the new edition, respecting these royal personages, are 

enlarged above one third. 

To pursiie a regular course, we must introduce Frederic in his 

youth, as prince royal in the lifetime of -his father William I. 
t 
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iastead of letting it remain, as in the original, annexed to the ac- 
count of his studies, opinions, and literary compositions. See 
gol. i. p- 219 to 252. prrstre 
Our author makes.a just distinction between those facts which 
occurred during his residence at Berlin, within his own know- 
and observation, and those related to him by persons of 
cond veracity, on whom he could safely rely. The narra- 
tive of the minor years of Frederic the Great is of the latter de- 
scription, with the exception of a few incidents of public noto- 
siety borrowed from other publications. 
It is evident that William I. mistook the character of Frederic 
his eldest son, whom he hated; and the prince took no pains to 
remove the prejudices’ his father entertained respecting him: he 
joved and cultivated the arts and sciences, William despised them; 
the son always dressed in the extremes of, the newest fashions of 
France, which the father detested. -From animosity, William 
proceeded to cruelty, construing the most innocent actions of his 
son into criminal intrigues. A .citizen’s daughter of Potzdam, 
young, but not handsome, had a fine voice, and a taste for music ; 
the prince royal, fond of little private concerts, established one in 
the family, and frequently :passed his evening with them; but the 
gil was constantly under the eyes of her parents, who were re- 
putable persons. The king, by his spies, being informed of these 
meetings, considered the music ag a mere pretence to cover an 
amorous intrigue to which the parents were privy; and without 
making any further inquiry, or consulting any one, had the girl 
carried off, and put into the hands of the common exccutioner, 
/ by whom she was publicly whipped through the different 
streets of Potzdam, in order that this ignominious punish- 
ment might render it impossible for the prince to see her any 
more. As soon as Frederic ascended the throne he settled a pen- 
sion of a hundred and fifty rixdollars on this unfortunate young 
woman, who married a poor.coachman of Berlin.: 
Itis generally known that William wanted to put his son to 
th on the scaffold; but the .circumstances of the accusation 
against him, and of his acquittal by-the noble intrepidity of the 
pnace of Anhalt Dessaw, president of the cauncil of war by 
whom he ‘was tied, are new. The alleged crime was, That 
the prince was on the_.point of setting out secretly for 
England, in order to marrywhe princess Ann, princess royal of 
England, and eldest daughter of George II. afterwards married 
tothe prince of Orange. The details, into which we cannot 
tater, being too prolix, make it .clearly appear that such was 
the real design, William ‘having disapproved of this alliance, and 
a correspondence between the prince and the princess had 
een long and constantly carried on under the auspices of the 
queen his mother, who was of the house of Hanover; but ber 
Majesty, the moment she heard that her son was arrested, got 
Pessesson of the box in which the Jetters were kept, opened it, 
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and conveyed them away. The prince, trusting to this event, re. 
duced his whole defence to the simple declaration, that bis sole 
view in setting out upon his travels was to gain instruction and 
improve himself; and as no legal proofs cou d be brought of any 
guilt beyond that of not asking his father’s consent, the presi- 
dent, who probably apprehended that some of the members of 
the council to ingratiate themselves with the king might con. 
demn him, cut short the proceedings, disdaining to enter into 
any discussion ; and when he thought proper to pronounce sen. 
tence, without waiting to collect the votes, he rose from his seat, 
declared that for his part, both in honour and conscience, he ad- 
judged that the prince had’not done any thing deserving of death; 
that not one of them had any right to condemn him ; and then, 
drawing his great sabre, * he swore he would cut off the ears of 
whoever dared to differ from him in opinion.’ 

‘William, enraged at this decision, appointed another court mar- 
tial, composed of timid and docile members, who consulted only 
the tyrant’s will, Fortunately for the prince, M. de Seckendorff, 
minister from the court of Vienna at Berlin, thinking he had done 
enough, by preventing the proposed match between the princess 
royal of England and the prince of Prussia, which he regarded as 
detrimental to the interests of the house of Austria, now exerted 
himself to save the prince, who, he thought, might hereafter beat- 
tached by affection and gratitude to the house of Austria: with this 
view, he took upon him to suppose orders, which he had not had 
time to receive, and in the name and on the part of the emperor 
demanded, a private audience of William ; which he durst not re- 
fuse him. In that audience, he declared in the name of the head 
of the empire, that the prince belonged to the empire, and conse- 
quently he required that the rights and laws of the Gerimanic-body 
(the states of Germany) should be maintained, and that to this 
corps both the accused, and the papers relative to the suit against 
him, ought to be transmitted; and, moreover, that the person of 
his royal highness, as heir to the throne of Prussia, was under 
_the safeguard of the Germanic empire. This was a terrible blow 

for William, who was afraid of beng drawn into a dangerous 
war, if he offended all the states of the empire; he therefore re- 
luctantly gave up the point: but he ordered “the prince to be 
stripped of his uniform, and to be confined during pleasure, as a 
State prisoner, in the fortress of Custrin in Pomerania, where the 
unfortunate de Catte, one of his confidents in the correspondence 
and intended journey to England, was beheaded under the prince’s 
window who was obliged, by the king’s express order, to be 
brought forward in an armed chair, to behold this bloody spec- 
tacle. The prince exclaimed, ‘* O my friend!” when the fatal 
stroke wason the point of being struck, and remained a consi- 
derable time after totally insensible. At first; he was ill used 
in his prison, but by degrees the rigour of his confinement was 
abated, By the indulgence of the governor of the fortress, he 
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out with his own apartments by a door, the key of which he constantly 
kept, was called his seraglio; for it was inhabited solely by his actresses, 
singers, and dancers, and comprised the scenery, machines, and deco. 
rations of a small theatre, with the musical instruments proper for con, 
certs. The whole corps of actors, singers, &c., were taken from 
amongst the peasants on his estates, and together with his domestic 
servants amounted to nearly ninety persons, whom he clothed and fed; 
but the wages of his principal female singer were no more than two 
florins a month. Such was the man—of whom the most eccentric ex, 
ploits, even in his boyish days, are recorded—to whom Frederic pre, 
sented himself as a Prussian officer on hts travels, dressed in a plain 
uniform without any decorations whatever. He was received in the 
politest manner, and they soon became familiarly acquainted. The 
officer, when disconrsing upon the wonderful and interesting accounts he 
had heard of Roswald, particularly dwelt upon every thing that related 
to the deceased princess ; in consequence ot which the count thought it 
incumbent on him to shew him her mazsoleum. Their excursion was 
managed in such a manner that he might see nearly the whole garden; 
but on their return, the officer, as he passed over a bridge, discovered 
under the water in flaming letters, these words,—Long dive Frederic the 
Great ! From,that moment be became downéast, musing, embarrassed, 
and uneasy ; and not without reason, considering his situation in the 
house of an Austrian nobleman, within the territories of Austria, and 

haps surrounded, at feast pursued by kis enemies, and having noone 
to blame but himself for his imprudence, if the count from any private 
motive should determine to deliver him up; but no means appeared to 
escape the danger, for night was advancing.’ 


The count, who either knew him, or guessed who he was, for 
he had never seen him before, was attentive to all that passed; he 
saw the cloud that obscured the countenance of the Bae: He 
conducted his guest into the castle, and as soon as they were 
seated, thus addressed him—* You seem to bé under some 
uneasiness, I suspect the secret source of it; but as it is natural for 
me to fear that I have in some measure been the cause of it, your 
uneasiness being continued would severely. afflict me, and likewise be 
2naffront which I will never deserve. Have the goodness to hear me; 
1 was born and have lived a subject of the laws of Austria, but several 
years have elapsed since I was their servant (grand chamberlain to the 
emperor Charles VI.): I violate no laws of my country, I never meddie 
with politics, Jam in that respect as much a’ cosmopolife as a man of 
honour can be, and all honest men are my countrymen. You are 4 
Prussian officer, you defend your own country, I honour you the more 
for it. A war exists between your country and. mine—what should 
be our conclusion? that you will discharge the duties of your statiod, 
and I of mine. I do not disturb my imagination, by examsming whe- 
ther the king of Prussia or the empress queen is in the wrong; 1 know 
that courts have often secret motives which we cannot penetrate 
How then can I take an active part in their wars, without the hazard 
of supporung injustice? I reduce my science to two points: I know 
that Frederic is one of the greatest men human nature hitherto 4% 
had to boast of. I know also, that Maria Theresa, whose father | had 
the honour te serve, is an extraordinary woman, and a great emp! 
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[stop there, and I shall entertain in my best manner the faithful sub- 
jects of both. You, a Prussian officer, in taking a few hours of repose 
ith me, have done me justice by reposing a confidence in me infinitely 
honourable and flattering, but which [ do now and always shall merit. 
If, however, that confidence forsakes you at present, if you are not ap- 
rehensive of giving me the most sensible pain, and at the same time 
of doing me an irreparable injury, command, dispose of every thing 
here as you please; set out, [ will procure you proper guides, and 
every assistance you can require: but, if you will continue to do me 
‘gstice, think you are ut home ; or, if you will, in the house of a man 
of honour ; and resume your usual serenity of mind, since I declare 
to you that every person in this mansion is answerable ior your safety, 
and would perish rather than suffer any violence or the jieast harm to 
be offered you.’ 


The king, struck with the noble freedom and energy of this ad- 
dress, made an apology for his apparent melancholy air, soon re- 
covered his cheerfulnese, and passed the rest of the evening most 
agreeably, to their mutual satisfaction. When peace was restored 
to the empire, and indeed to all Europe, by the treaty of Hubers- 
bourg, Frederic, recullecting the noble conduct of count Hoditz, 
took the opportunity of reviewing his troops in Silesia, to pay 
him a second visit in his proper character, accompanied by prince 
Frederic of Brunswick, and some other persons of distinction ; 
and upon this occasion Hoditz displayed all bis magnificence: 
short, so sumptuous were the feasts, so brilliant and variegated 
the amusements, that the particulars, as related by M. de Guibert 
and other writers of the life of Frederic, seem to be incredible. 
The count having no issue, his whole estate descended by here- 
diary succession to the abbey of Olmutz ; and the chapter being 
very rich, he drew considerable sums annually, by threatening 

m to marry some young female, by whom he might have 
children, to deprive them of the inheritance of Roswald+ at length, 
mthe year 1776, the bishop and his canons, grown weary of the 
fepeated exactions, applied for redress to the states of the em- 
pire, to protect them in their right to the succession, without 
paying any more tribute. Both parties then came to an open 
tupture; and the count, highly incensed, most assuredly would 
‘ave married, if Frederic had not interposed as mcdiator ; when 
was agreed, that the bishop and chapter should hold the estate 
a@administer it in the count’s name, paying him a moderate 

fe annuity; and, as he was now old and infirm, that he should ’ 
ere to Potzdam, and live with the king on the footing of a be- 
ved friend: and there he ended his days. The bespitality with 
Which he was received, the entertaimments given by Frederic and 
"royal family on his arrival, and his subsequent private life, 
itend this subject to a considerable length. 
ee reMannng contents of the five volumes. relate principally 
en ag of antient date, most of them borrowed from well 

Wn histories, anecdotes, &c. of the king aud of the court of 
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Prussia, during his long reign; and by no means either so highly 
interesting or so entertaining as the specimens we have alread 

given: we shall therefore close the article with a recital of each 
separate head. ‘The old age, infirmities, and death of Frederic 
the Great conclude the first volume. The second gives an ac. 
count of the royal tamily, of whom we have already taken suff. 
cient notice. ‘The third consists of details of the court of Prussia, 
its alliances, memoirs of the principal ministers of state, and of the 
foreign ambassadors. The fourth comprises the civil and military 
government of Prussia, and the abridged lives of the celebrated 
generals of the armies of the king. The fifth, for the philosopher, 
the student, and the man of science, furnishes useful and curious 
information, which we recommend to be read in the original, the 
Janguage being uncommonly elegant, as might well be expected 
from the author, in his quality of professor of his native langvage 
and of the belles lettres in tlic royal academy of arts and sciences 
at Berlin, the regulations of whic are the principal subjects of 
this volume. The classes enumerated are physics, mathematics, 
speculative philosophy, belles lettres. Instructions sent to the 
different protessars, drawn up and signed by the king, the inter- 
nal police of theacademy, and the choice of the professors; a list, 
with memoirs, of the king’s literary and philosophical friends, and 
a plan of a new and more regular history of Frederic IT., conclude 
the work. . 

















Ant. [V.—The Modern Practice of Physic, by Edward Goodman 
Clarke, M.D. Author of the Medicine Praxeos Compendium; 
of the Royal College of Phystciuns, London ; and Physician to 
the Forces, &c. (Fc. 8vo. 454 Pages. Price gs, Longman 


and Co. 


Tw the work before us, the author has, for the most part, 
adopfed the arrangement and definitions of Dr, Cullen, tn his 
Synopsis Nosologie Methodice; and, accordingly, has divided 
all diseases into four classes, each of which comprehends a cer- 
tain number of orders, which, however, be has described under the 
titles or subdivisions of books, and again each genus under that of 
chapter. ‘The present work may very justly be considered an en- 
largement of the author’s Compendium Medicine Praxeos, m 
which he has almost entirely avoided all theoretical reasoning ; but 
there ts sufficient to convince us how ereatly the author is attach- 
ed to the doctrines of Darwin. We give the author great credit 
for his unremitting endeavours to extend the practice of the late 
most excellent and ever to be Janiented Dr. Currie : ¢. g. on the 
cure of imtermitients, our attention is directed to the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Currie respecting the affusion of cold water, oF © 
a saturated brine, to be employed two or three hours before the 
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yeession of the paroxysm is expected, or immediately after the 
pot fit is completely formed :—again in describing the treatmeit 
of typhus mitior, the practitioner 1s ey justly warned against 
the employment of cold affusion, when the patient feels any dé- 
of chilliness, even though the thermometer applied to the 
trunk of the body should indicate a degree of heat above the na- 
ral temperature ; at which time, however urgent the thirst 
may be, he. must also avoid drinking any cold liquor; the same 
caution is also necessary when the patient does not feel any 
degree of chilliness, the heat of the body, according to the ther- 
mometer, being below or even equal to that which is natural. 
Page 39. the author has produced great confusion by adhering 
oo strictly te the classification of Dr. Cullen. He divides pee 
gosis into two species, viz. phlegmon and erysepelas, the latter 
ofwhich, page 44, he again divides into two varieties, or, as he 
tems them, species, viz. erysipelas and erythema. When we 
atend to the difference between phlegmon and erysipelas in their 
mode of attack, termination, and necessary treatment, as well as 
thir not passing reciprocally into each other, we cannot help 
thiaking them to be two distinct genera, and that scarlatina oc 
vanolamight, with as. much propriety as erysipelas, be const- 
dered species of phlogosis, or simple inflammation. It is some- 
what remarkable that, in describing the above diseases, the author 
ns found himself obliged to treat of erythema under a distinct 
chapter, and of erysipelas in its natural situation, amongst the order 
ofExanthemata.. Page 49. On the treatment of ophthalmia, we 
think that the author has not laid sufficient stress on the_ great 
ulvantage to be derived from opening the temporal artery; we 
iso think that the success of this practice depends very much on 
the mode of performing the operation; and that it does not arise 
“much from cutting off a principal source, by which the in- 
tion is fed, as from the opportunity given to the over-dis~ 
iinded vessels, on being unloaded, to recover their healthy tone 
md action: if, according to the advice of the author, the artery 
ledivided completely ad transversely, a very small quantity of 
will be obtained, in consequence of the almost instan- 
aeous contraction of the orifice. We, therefore, feel no hest- 
uuon in recommending that the division of the artery be made 
quely, also that the division be only partial, until a sufficient 
wantity of blood has been taken ; by which means the contrac- 
ton of the orifice and the retraction of the two extremities of 
divided artery, will be prevented. 

189. The author, in enumerating the causes of miliaria, 
fens to have noticed in too general a manner the only excitin 
pet this disease, viz. excessive heat, producing a camaioad 
ia anative perspiration in a patient labouring under great 

“ys OF some very weakening disorder. ‘The author is, per- 
bebe ec essanily cautions respecting the employment of cold, 
~~ €ruption should disappear. suddenly and produce deliriuma 
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or coma, which are more likely to be effected by keeping up the 
perspiration ¢ we believe that this eruption may always be pre. 
vented by keeping the patient in a moderate temperature : jp 
short, miliaria is rarely, if ever, an idiopathic disease ; conse. 
quently, in the mode of treatment, we must attend to the nature 


of the primary disease. , | 
Page 39, on the treatment of cholera, the author recom. 


mends the free use of diluents, and afterwards opium. We avree. 


with him in the propriety of avoiding the employment of emetics 
and cathartics in the advanced stage of the disease, the pulse be- 
ing weak, and the extremities cold; but, when called*in early, a 
very small dose of ipecacuanha, by emptying the stomach of its 
irritating contents, and perhaps, by producing at the same time 
a gentle diaphoresis, will, in general, give great relief, and some- 
times entirely put a stop to the disorder; which, however, will 
seldom fail to be effected by giving, afterwards, in small doses, 
and repeated every hour, a weak solution 3ss. ad. 3viij. of sulphas 
magnesiz. 

Although we have thought proper to differ from the author in 
some points, we think that his remedies are, in general, very 
simple, and judiciously adapted to the nature of the disease. The 
modern nomenclature is constantly employed, and each chapter 
is usually concluded by a query, which may prove very useful to 
the practitioner, in obstinate cases: e. g. after the treatment of 
phthisis pulmonalis, he says, ‘ Might not the solutio muriatis 
calcis Ph. Ed. be given with considerable benefit in the early 
stage of phthisis, particularly where the scrophulous diathesis is 
well marked ?? On the whole, we can venture to recommend this 
work to the public, as a concise, and at the same time compre- 
hensive, view of the modern practice of physic. 


——— 
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Arr. V.—Considerations arising from the Debates in Parlia- 
ment, on the Petition of the Irish Catholics —By Sir John 
Throckmorton, Buronet. 8vo. 165 Pages. J. Budd. 


[Concluded from page 240.] 


I, the cool unprejudiced reader, after a thorough investigation 
of this very curious performance, does not subscribe to a tne 
maxim, little attended to in the present controversy, let it be for 
ever exploded.—‘ Give the Roman catholics ninety-nine indul- 
gences or privileges, and refuse them the hundredth, they wil 
assuredly remain discontented, if not your enemies.’ Should it 
be asked, from whence we derive this maxim, the answer 5; 
from the writings of protestant authors of established reputation, 
ecclesiastics .and laymen, through successive ages, and from de- 
bates in the English parliament before, and in the British after, 
the union with Scotland, on the same important question as tha 
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which is now agitated, relative to the late petition of the Irish 
Roman catholics. sath ss $e 
We closed our last review of this article with an historical re- 
mark on the limited toleration granted to aiypeotene » mn Roman 
catholic countries. We must now, solely by way of comparison 
all upon sir John Throekmorton or his chaplain; it 1s a matter 
of indifference from whom we receive a satisfactory reply :—Cam 
they point out any protestant government in Europe, under which 
| concessions to the Roman catholics as have been made to 
them in the reign of our present most gracious king, actually 
exist? No laws have been enacted since the accession of George 
III. the common father of alt his subjects, imposing any restric- 
tions on them; and they have been left at full liberty to make as 
méfny converts, so they call them, to their religion, as they could 
persuade to abandon the Protestant for the Romish faith. Let 
us now proceed to a candid examination of the Irish petition, 
not in the very words of the petition, but extracting from the 
statement of it, as given in the pamphlet before us, such parts of 
itas complain of still unredressed Seen in terms which, in 
our opinion render nulla nd void those éffusions of gratitude to 
his majesty ‘ for the laws, which under his government have 
meliorated their condition,’ to little more than loose professions : 
‘they appeal to their long sufferings, and to the saerifices they 
still make, as decisive proofs of their reverence for the sacred 
dbligation of an oath,’ alluding to their having publicly taken the 
eaths prescribed to them.—Yet, after all, * by virtue of divers 
statutes now in force, though they contribute so largely to the 
resources of the state, they faboair under many incapacities, re- 
straints, and privations. They. are denied the capacity of sit- 
ting or voting in either house of parliament, of holding or exer- 
cising any corporate offices in cities or towns in which they re- 
side, of exercising the offices of sheriffs and subsheriffs, and vari- 
ous Offices of trust, honour and emolument in the state, in the 
military and naval service, and in the administration of the laws ; 
and they consider these incapacities aud restrictions as a humili- 
ding and ignominious system of exclusion, reproach, and suspi- 
tion ;* and they do not solicit the abolition of these statutes as a 
urther concession in their favour, but claim it as an indisputable 
ight. The most liberal toleration will not satisfy them; equal 
hear is demanded, upon equal terms with their protestant. 
0 subjects, of the full benefits of the British laws and consti- 
lution.” But, what if those very laws, and that very constitution, 
inetly prohibit this participation? should we make this a parent, 
with what jastice will these Irish catholics and their advocates 
Presume to call this * an age of affected liberality,’ or charge the 
clergy of the church of England with sedulousl watering the 
Plant of a rooted horror of popery, nourished by all the habits of 
cation in the minds of Englishmen, (see p. 16 and 17,) where 
“wise the author says that © religious controversy, he hopes, 
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is at an end: by it; nothing was ever gained, and much was lost 
to the best interests of christian truth and social happiness.’ 
Notwithstanding this declaration, almost every page of his pam- 
yhlet is rigidly polemical, and in many passages strongly tinctured 
with the gall of asperity : and that much will be lost to the interests 
of the Roman catholics of the united kingdom by this line of 
conduct, we think cannot be doubted, after a due consideration 
of the following indecorous, reproachful animadversions on the 
petition presented to parliament by the university of Oxford, 
acainst the petition of the Irish Roman catholics. 














‘ The repugnance, which at all times this celebrated academy has 
shown to catholics and their claims, cannot readily be accounted for, 
Not many years ago, we were jacobites together, together took the 
side of passive obedietce and non-resistance, and together often bared 
our knees, and drank suceess to the good old cause*. Still they did 
not love us? What more does this prove, than that whenever a fair 
opportunity offered, the Roman catholics were ready to join the 
disaffected against a protestant prince, with a view to the restora- 
tion of the descendants of James IT. a bigoted popish monarch. 

‘ And do the gentlemen of this university, when they walk 
the streets, or in retirement indulge in literary repose, or enjoy 
the sweets of comfortable and sometimes opulent livings, never 
recall to their memories who were the fonder of those noble fa- 
brics, which arrest the attention of the man of taste, and of the 
reflecting scholar; by whom they were so munificently endowed ; 
and to whose bounty they are indebted for the ease and enviable 
blessings with which vot abound ? The names and recollections 
cannot be effaced of William of Wickham, the revered bishop of 
Winchester, and the founder of New college ; of William Wain- 
fleet, founder of Magdalen college, and bishop of the same see ; 
and of archbishop Chichely, founder of Ail-souls, whose uni- 
form opposition to the encroachments of Rome’ (of the power 
of the popes, and their pecuniary exactions on these same pre- 
Jates and their dioceses) ¢ or, ‘are they remembered only from 
the interested motives of proving kindred to them, or when 
some day of gaudy entertainment.is celcbrated! They lived, I 
know, in days of darkness, as they are called, before the star of 
reformation had_risen;’ (what a sarcasm !) § but what era of 
light has produced greater or better men, men who did more 
honour to their stations, who acted more steadily under the in- 
fluence of religious principles, and who generously devoted their 
well earned wealth to the emb€llishment of the country, and to 
the furtherance of picty and learning ? Were it not my own, 
could not censure the religion of such men. On some future 
occasion, therefore, when we may deem it proper to apply t 
parliament for a further redress of grievances, will it be too much 
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* The restoration of the proscribed family of the Stuarts, and success [0 ihe 
pretender to the throne of Great Britzin filled by George UL. 
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to hope, that the university of Oxford, not from any love of us, 
which we do not look for, but from a feeling of gratitude to 
benefactors, will not stand in the way of our claims? The manes 
of the celebrated men whom I have mentioned, and the manes 
of many others, would they listen, will whisper to them words 
of forbearance, peace, and of good-will.’ p.19, 20,21. 

Before we proceed toa trial of the claims of equal participation, 
by the evidence of the constitution as it was esta lished by the bill 
of rights on the accession of William III., and not by any pre- 
tended constitution existing prior to the glorious revolution 
which seated that protestant Feliverer of our country from Roman 
catholic slavery, on the throne of these realms, it may be proper 
to attend to the bold style of this writer in some other pages of 
his performance; and we believe that those persons who have the 
honour to know the character of sir John Throckmorton, one of 
the most amiable members of society, will not hesitate to con- 
curwith the reviewer, in pronouncing a verdict that sir John 
never could dictate, nor write, such language as this pamphlet 
contains. 

‘It is really laughable, in this season of man’s existence, to 
hear even legislators talk as if they seriously believed that reli- 


gion had any thing to do with polities, and the administration of 


governments. The narrowness of intellect, which the supposi- 
tion evinces, can be accounted for only by the narrow limits of 
theisland, with which the mind in its operations sympathizes, 
and which cuts us off from all free communication with a 
more improved and wiser world.’ p. 37. Was there ever a greater 
iftont offered to us poor islanders, or a more ridiculous asser- 
tion?—Are a people who have ambassadors at every court in’ Eu- 
lope, France and Spain at present excepted, who have ships in al- 
most every harbour, colonies in all quarters of the globe, and 
travellers in every region, ‘ cut off from all free communication 
witha more improved or wiser world??—But where are these 
beople so much wiser and more improved than the British na- 
ton? Shall we look for them in Spain, Portugal, or Italy? No: 

tthere we shall find a refutation of the other enguarded pro- 
Position ; for no man who has the slightest acquaintance with 
history, or the existing state of those countries, will deny that 
rlgion, the Roman catholic religion, has a powerful influence 
their politics, and the administration of their governments. 

, © two points, therefore, argued on fair grounds, discover 
‘ay the narrowness of intellect, or the wilful misrepresentation, 

author who promulgates them. 
. the observations on the lord clancellor’s speech, in the debates 
€ house of peers, deserve particular notice, as affordin 

tonger reasons than any we have yet urged, to believe that the 
bonour able baronet is not the real author of this irritating publi- 
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‘ No, say the oppocers of the petition, you have no right to ay 
further relaxation of the statutes: besides, it is not expedient ; for the 
integrity of the constitution, and the safety of the country, imperiously 
demand that the remaining checks be not removed. The liberties of 
the country are upheld by checks.’ Lord Eldon. 


























Observation. —* Men of some good- nature, I am told, aware 
that this sentence of perpetual interdict might be thought harsh, 
wished to qualify it by observing, that an exclusion from hold- 
ing certain offices neither stigmatized nor enslaved, and that the 
statutes which enaeted sach exclusion were not penal, nor inflicted 
penalties. Do these kind men, then, really faucy that we catholics 
are, at last, brought to the condition of the eels, which, the 
cook-maid observed, from being accustomed to it, did not mind 
heing skinned? But the Irish have said that they do mind it’ 
p, 42. And in p. 22, it is said, ‘ They must be gratified ; the public 
on both sides of the water ts enlightened; and success in due 
time must follow.’ The following remarkable passage may pro- 
perly find its place annexed to the foregoing, though taken from 
another part of the work. ‘ Let me now suppose—the suppo- 
sition can do no hurt—that Providence has caused the righteous 
to prosper, and that m the lapse of years, almost the a land, 
and with it the trade of the country, are possessed by catho- 
lics, &c.’ This i3 an unreserved declaration that the opposers 
of the petition, or, in other words, that we, the protestant subjects 
who refuse the participation required, are wicked men. P. 37. 
-~—Again, rp. 60. we have a bolder remark respecting those 
members ‘ who thought a deference was due to all establish- 
ed forms of government, when the common rights of the sub- 
ject were not injured, and that deference was also due to’ opi- 
nions generally admitted, and even to many prejudices. To the 
highest offices of trust they therefore would not admit catholics, f 
particularly those of ministers, of chancellors, and of judges.’ R 

Observation.—‘ This compliment I cannot pay to forms, no! 
opinions, nor preanicet, in the face of what appears to me an 
evident principle, which is, that, in a free ¢ountry, the rights, a 
privileges, or claims of all men are equal. Limit this principle, 
and at once you introduce a system of arbitrary exclusion, bound- h 
less and tyrannical.’ Jf this be truce, our present happy constl- 
tution, and some of our laws, must be tyrannical; since, by the 
first, the possession of, and succession to, the crown is limited, 
the king must be a protestant, and hold communion with the 
ehurch of England—and by the second it is enacted, that the 
elective franchise, the mght of voting for members to represent 
the city of London in parliament, and for magistrates to gover@ 
that city, is limited to liverymen to the exclusion of freeme™ 
although freemen, in point of equality, are as comptetely qual 
fied as liverymen, having acquired their freedom by servitude 
by patrimony, cuba legal grants from the municipality. Yel, 
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the freemen of London do not petition parliament against this 
limitation. 


How reverse to this is the conduct of our author! Parliament 
in 1793 conceded the elective franchise to the [rish Roman ca- 
tholics) What is the return made for this grant, ° r+ stabi as 
be says, called a concession, for it is a right?’ e are now 
called upon to grant the representative franchise, the right of 
sitting and ceo i both houses of parliament; and we are told, 
‘that it would have been wise not to have separated the fran- 
chises; and therefore, when that of representation was lately 
daimed, to have acceded to the petition.’ Is not this another 
verification of the maxim introduced at the head of this review ? 
Let us only refer to the restraints, prohibitions, &c. in the reign 
of George IT. many of them enumerated p. 27, and compare 
them with the broad toleration now extended to them, and the 
ingratitude must strike every impartial reader. The repeals of the 
oppressive penal laws then subsisting, ‘ counted over with his 
fingers by the archbishop of Canterbury, in the course of the 
dehates on the petition,’ says this modest author—these favours 
should have been termed, according to him, rights restored. 
And the rejection of the petition, continuing any exclusion, is 
the hundredth concession refused, and is a remaining part of ¢ a 
system of boundless and tyrannical oppression.” 

With respect to the speakers in the debates on the petition in 
both houses of parliament, the reader will find that those who 
supported the petition were the wisest and most benevolent of 
men; whilst those who opposed it are stigmatized with ‘ narrow- 
ness of intellect, violence, delusive oratory, &c.’ Amongst these 
we lord Hawkesbury, p. 61 and note, and others, with their 
names at full length. | 

ltisnow time to draw to a conclusion, from the impracticability 
fallowing room for discussing the attempts to prove that ‘ the 
oman catholics of both countries are trédtel’ daoghthextiice,' 
). 26; to lessen the weight of the oaths of supremacy, p. 43; the 
‘cramental test, p. 73; and the coronation oath, p. 89; as stand- 
an the way of the equal participation of rights. Another reason 
‘iduces us not to enter further into details, which is, that we 
wean ardent desire to promote the. circulation of the whole 

ormance : we will even go further, by declaring our opinion 
that every protestant family ought to have it in their power ma- 
ne to consider these ¢ considerations arising from the de- 
tne parliament ou the petition of the Irish catholi¢s,’ for they 
ove not only their own, but the religious and civil rights of 

4. Pring; more especially as it is asserted, that ‘ every 
tin common discernment is aware that'the prayer of the pe- 
ey Ba now rejected, must soon be granted ; and granted, 
w wtom the suggestions of fear, but from the conviction of. its 


Be and its paramount utility to the well-being of the empire;’ 


- And thé author says, « he shall seriously expect in a few 
2B 2 
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years, when the subject has been more matured, to hear that the 
Trish bishops of the establishment, having first generously made 
over a portion of their revenues for the decent maintenance of 
their catholic brethren, are ready to make further proposals, and 
to agree, as is done in some churches of Germany, to an alter. 
nate enjoyment, subject always to his majesty’s choice, of episco- 
pal dignities and honours.’ ep. 162. 

That this expectation is not confined to Ireland, we have only 
to add the following conclusions :—* As, then, the day cannot 
be distant, when all disabiltues and restrictions on account ct opinions 
must be removed, first from the Irish catholics, and then from every 
other class of British subjects; sound policy directs that the mieasure 
be accomplished in the best manner. A generous nation, as we affect 
to call ourselves, cannot be at a loss how to proceed.’ p. 163, 

Finale. ‘ As there is no such thing as an exclusive providence, so 
neithet, considering the eatent of your empire, should there be sucha 
thing as an exclusive empire ; but such a one as accc mmodates to pe. 
culiar habits, religious prejudices and prepossessions. No nation is long 
indulged in the exercise of the two qualities—bigotry to proscribe at 
home, ambition to disturb abroad.’ Pp. 165. 


—— - 





Erratum in our review of this article, last month, p. 240, 1. 19, for ‘takes notice’ 
read ‘ takes no notice.’ , 
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Art. VI.—An Historical Account of the Black Empire of Hayti: 
comprehending a View of the principal Transactions in the Re- 
volution of Saint Domingo ; u ith its antient and modern State. 
By Marcus Rainsford, Esg., late Captain third HWest India 
Regiment, Sc. 4to. 504 pp. with a Map of the Island of Saint 
Domingo, and a Plan of the City of Cape Francois as it existed 
before the Revolution, and nine other Plates. Price il. 11s. 64 
London. ~ Cundee, Chapple, &c. 


Awone the numerous modifications of society that have been 
established on the face of the globe, there is one which 1s pect 
liar to modern times, and in many respects singular, the slavery 
of negroes as it exists in the West India Islando- The unequal 
distribution of subsistence has necessarily, and in all ages, com 
manded an unequal division of labour. Men have ever been 
hired for periods more or less short; many have themselves & 
signed over their labour for the whole term of their lives; th 
operations of war, and other acts of violence, have placed in- 
dividuals in subjection or in slavery to each other: and of al 
these respective staics the conditions have been infinitely various. 
But the slavery first mentioned possesses the most marked an 
most striking characters. The negro slaves are taken from D* 
tions who still remain in a very ear y stage of sotial intercourst; 
their colour and figure differ most strongly from those of ther 
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rchasers; and in their acquired habits and apparent degrees of 
intellect the distinctions are still more prominent. ‘Fbeir pur- 
chasers, on the other hand, are in the highest state of that refine- 
ment which we, perhaps erroneously, call civilization. The 
slaves so purchased are carried far from all their relations, subject- 
ed to extreme labour, coercion, and tyranny, and deprived of 
the due proportion of females for domestic comfort, aud the 

wer as well as right of acquiring the necessaries of life. In 
this most unnatural situation, when the powers, the sentiments, 
the affections of a man are crushed by treatment which -good 
sense and humanity would not inflict on a brute, we coldly express 
our doubts whether this injured variety of our species be not na- 
turally inferior to that race by which the European territories are 
peopled. ; | ; 

le history of Saint Domingo affords a series of disastrous 
experiments, which will probably show whether the nevroes be 
that inferior race, In every other instance of struggle between 
Europeans and people of different habits and physical appearance, 
—such as the native Americans, the Africans in their own coun- 
try, the inhabitants of the Asijatic islands, and even the East In- 
dians,—=the parties have met each other with all the advantage of 
science and art on one side, assisted by the hardihood of the in- 
habitant of temperate latitudes. In the present struggle, the 
negro, little culuivated as he may be, has been long the conscious 
instrument of European art and sagacity. He is considerably 
ma level with his opponent ; and, between the tropics, he ap- 
pears at least his match in activity and patient endurance. If 
the theories of a difference in original power of intellect should 
prove unfounded, he may show to surrounding nations, that, 
toestablish an internal government and to defend it from all ex 
tmal invasions, is not difficult to be accomplished, by the inhabi- 
ants of an island larger than the whole kingdom of England, 
highly fertile, and situated in aclimate most friendly to every 
production, abounding with rivers, harbours, and bays, and every 
facility for foreign commerce, if this last should be-any essential 
requisite to their internal stability. It would be easy to. speculate 
onthe distant probabilities which offer in the contemplation of the 
mereourse between the subjects of a black empire and. the de< 
eendants of Europeans, as well as on the more immediate effects. 
Which the existence of such a community must have upon the 
staded slaves of the neighbouring islands: but we shall quit 

Se, and attend to the work before us. 

Captain Rainsford, who has been long acquainted with the 
) et Indies, has undertaken 4o, give a, regular history of the 
sland of Hispaniola or Saint Domingo, from its first discover 

settlement to the present time, when he considers the black 
ipire to have been cstablished. 








.. 8 Work is divided into six chapters, with an appendix con- 


nineteen articles; being documents referred to in dif. 
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ferent parts of the work, with some remarks thereon. The map 
of Saint Domingo is upon a scale of thirty miles to an inch, and 
appears to be well executed. The same may be said of the plan 
of Cape Francois, which is on a scale of about sixty toises to the 
inch. The other plates, with the exception of a fac-simile of 
Toussaint’s hand-writing, consist entirely of what may be called 
pictures, drawn, as it appears, by the author for the amusement, 
not instruction, of the reader. ‘The whole of them are ill drawn 
and coarsely executed, and diminish the respectability cf the work 
itself. 

The author begins his book with an introduction, in which he 
gives an account of the materials he bas employed. 


‘ Of Hispaniola, or Saint Domingo, there is no particular history, 
in any pap. de ek similar to those of the British colonies, so ably exe. 
cuted by sir Hans Sloane and others. The earliest accounts are in. 
corporated with the voyage of the great discoverer, his Spanish coad. 
jutors, and the legends of the missionaries. Of these the description 
of Columbus, and that of Peter Martyr, are the most intelligent, while 
the account of Las Casas is particularly interesting, and the history of 
Herrera acute and correct. That of Vespucci ought scarcely to be 
named, in retribution for his injury to Columbus. After the esta- 
blishment of the’ French colony, when priests from the mother country 
settled upon the island, they furnished accounts of the establishment, 
and of the manners of its inhabitants, generally interesting and cor- 
rect; the most celebrated of these are by the fathers Du Pers, Char- 
levoix; Du Tertre, and Labat. Neither are the accounts of the Buc- 
caniers, (the first founders of the French colony,) by themselves— 
nor the observations of -an anonymous writer in the Histoire Genera’ 
des Voyages, without merit. From these sources, with the assistance 
of the able compilation of the abbé Raynal, and occasional reference 
to the most polished of modern historians, Dr. Robertson, the facts 
with which the present work commences are drawn.—For the differ- 
ent fight in which some incidents will appear, from their authoriues, 
as well as the opinions or sentiments which are occasionally interspersed, 
the writer alone is answerable. 

¢ When the circumstances which ultimately led te the independence 
of the island commenced, the first English work, exclusively, on Saint 
Domingo made its appearance; and, though in the form of a pal 
phlet, contained a correct account of facts, with no other fault than 
an inflammatory style, easily imparted by such a subject at the period 
it was written. Not leng afier, Mr. Bryan Edwards, who had been 
successful in a general history of the British colonies in the West I 
dies, and who had intended to write a similar one of the French ¢o 
lonies, published & quarto volume on the subject, comprising all the 
information he could collect. This work, however, although it com 
tained documents of the mcst authentic kind, did not increase Mr. 

wards’s fame as an accurate writer ; bemg, in point of fact, as well 
as topographically, incorrect : it provoked a volume of equal size™ 
answer, from a gentleman who for many reasons was well acquainted 
with his subject, M. de Charmilly, the commissioner empowered by 4 
number of the colonists to offer a capitulation of Saint Doming® ™ 
Great Britain, Though replete with errors arising from personal 
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terest, and local prejudices, some facts are furnished by both these 
writers which could not be obtained by any other means. About the 
came time there appeared at Paris, a work in two small volumes, in 
theform of letters, under the name of the Baron de Wimpffen; which, 
from external evidence, appear to be a collection of faets, arranged in 
wa agreeable manner, on a subject occupying the attention of the 
French public at the time. Whether it wereor nota real voyage, among 
a variety of observations calculated to suit a temporary purpose, there 
are some that deserve a much better character. Tio these were added 
in France, a short time after, a work containing some authentic facts 
in a memoir of Toussaint, and a life of that great man, distorted for 
the purposes of party, by a popular writer, Du Brocas. The remarks 
of colonel Chalmers, in England, succeeded ; from whose experience 
and local opportunities much was to be expected. Of these, with a 
variety of private documents obtained from an extensive and intelligent 
correspondence, the writer has availed himself, in his third and fifth 
chapters, in a way, he trusts, neither injurious to their authors, nor 
unacceptable to the public. 

‘Two other works have arisen out of the subject more recent than 
the foregoing, which deserve to be mentioned ; that of M. d’Archen- 
holtz on the Buccaniers, published m Germany; and Mr. Dallas’s 
English History of the Maroons, furnished from the materials of their 
superintendant, Mr. Quarrell, of Jamaica. On the former, while it 
furnishes illustrations of human nature, little dependence is te be placed 
m point of historical fact; for it follows the Spanish accounts of the 
people of whom it treats, and conveys an obvious calumny on their 
most respectable members. From the latter, some inferences are to 
be drawn, applicable to the subject of this volume, though the source, 
enveloped in interest, and the prejudice inseparable from a favourite 
project, is not so pure as could be wished on such an important oc- 
casion. 

‘To the abstracts of these works may be added a variety of tem- 
porary productions {including the. foreign and English public jour- 
tals), to which proper reference has been had, with the caution neces- 
sity for consulting such an heterogeneous mass of materials. Thus, 
n0 correct or comprehensive account has been given, in our language, 
of this interesting country ; even those who have enlightened the pub- 
lic mind on other great occasions, falling in with the general’ apathy, 
have forborne on this wonderful revolution.’ P. xii. 


: The first chapter embraces a period from the discovery of Saint 
| Domingo by Columbus in 1492, to its highest state of prosperity 
1789. The narrative of Columbus, the character of the na- 
ves, their oppressions, the history of the Buccaniers, and other 
impressive transactions till about the close of the seventeenth 
century, are sufficiently well known to render it unnecessary for 
US to Be any abridged account of them. It was ahout this pe- 

that a French settlement became established on the island; 
Which, from the superior habits of industry of that people, 
increased beyond that long before established by the Spaniards ; 
* that in 1789 the population of the French coleny was consi- 
at 40,000 whites, 500,000 negro slaves, and 24,000 free 
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free people of colour; and the average exports from the island 
amounted to upwards of four millions and a half sterling. The 
population of the Spanish part was at the same time estimated at 
about 60,000 persons, of which 2000 might be whites, and about 
half the total number black slaves ; the rest being of mixed race. 

Chapter 2. is employed on a concise investigation of the origin 
of the revolutionary spirit in Saint Domingo. Of the character 
of the colonists, the author speaks as follows : 





¢ To attribute to the general number of colonists any speciffe cha. 
racter, (where, collected fortuitously, they must necessarily admit of 
the strongest marks of variety,) would be ridiculous ; it is, however, 
certain, that among those devoted to pursue fortune in distant de. 
pendencies upon their native country, may be ranked many who have 
no peculiar capacity, nor opportunity for employment at home; many 
of the higher classes without prospects, and of the lower without cha. 
racter; who cannot fail to consider their destination, as intended to 
supply every want ; and to consider those means the best, which have 
the most facility, To those may, no doubt, be added many of the 
germs of genius, to whom, it is to be feared, the warmth of a tropical 
sun does not always prove more genial than the wintry rays of their 
own; and, probably, some with qualities fitted for any sphere of life, 
to whom a spirit of enterprise alone might dictate the a/. somes To 
the self-interested, the term of his own probation will always bound 
his considerations; and it is not the bulk of mankind who can be, nor 
who incline to be, legislators, much less moralists. The officers of 
government may be able and good, but their dominion is too short to 
conciliate any local affection, and an expedient temporization will and 
must always supersede even ordinary virtue. 

¢ Of the West India colonists from France, the modern writers of 
that nation have afforded us no reason to think with increased tender- 
ness, since Raynal has imputed to them a viciousness of conduct, be- 
yond the apparent bounds of human actions ; and De Charmilly -(one 
of themselves) has described those, of whom the best conduct was to 
be expected, receiving appointments under the governmentof the colony, 
as the rewards of an intriguing court to its meanest dependents, and 
vilest accessaries! Their character, as displayed on prominent 0c- 
casions, during that period which it is the intent of these sheets to de- 
scribe, unhappily was not often such as to contravert the assertions made 
from such good authority.’ Pp. 96, : 


The negroes, who in the proportion of eight or ten to one 
were employed by the whites, are thus spoken of : 


* The African negro is described by De Charmilly as “ frivolous, 
inconstant, vain, timid, jealous, and superstitious; yet good and ge- 
nerous, without foresight, always guided by the ‘impression of the 
moment; and adding to these characteristics, the vices of slaves 
indolence, gluttony, dishonesty, and falsehood ; vindictiye also, like 
all weak beings, injustice driving them to despair.” I take the whole 
of this character for ted, from the experience of the writer, and t 
different opportunities which have been confided to him of judging 
with truth. That the dependence of colonies, then, could have bee® 
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‘sinally placed upon such beings, was a strange perversion of human 
‘sdoment ; but that it could be expected to continue through ages, 
Frithout a superior portion of human wisdom and virtue, (instead of a 

small exercise of either,) is only attributable to the blindness I 
have just described. The result has proved the position ; for, from 
the first moment at which African slaves were imported, the effects of 
lj the bad qualities ascribed to them have been frequent, in revolt, 
treachery, murder, and suicide ; nor, at the same time, have the in- 
stances been few, of actions arising from the superior impulses, or un- 
conquerable affection, gratitude, inviolable fidelity, or bravery, having 
been experienced from them by their masters and connections ; and 
circumstances are still recited that might cope with the history of the 
antient republics. No more is described than is necessary to the pre- 
sent purpose; for it is not the wish of the writer te discuss the question 
of the slave-trade, already too much agitated in this country, but to 
trace the origin of the revolutionary sprit which has ended so fatally 
to the colonies of France. 

‘ Regardless of the frequent exercise of several minor qualities, also, 
which must tend to render men impatient of slavery, the labour of the 
islands continued to be performed by their means; without any other 
foresight, than related to expedients which might procrastinate the evil 
for each successive proprietor. Hence they have been successively 
punished by domestie means, chased as wild-beasts, combated like a 
foreign enemy, and treated with as independent powers! Yet, so 
prone are men to consider what they wish the case, that scarcely 
adoubt was entertained of those who had not deserted, or marooned, 
nor were any other than coercive principles contemplated for those who 
remained : the same routine of purchase to supply deficiencies, and 
of regulations to secure their value, prevailed. ‘The planter, instead of 
exhibitions of virtue and power that should impress respect and awe, 

peared a feeble voluptuary, forgetting, in idle dalliance with the fe- 
male labourers of his field, the utility of moral principles, and the de- 
cencies of life. ‘The effects of such examples are incontestable, as ree 
gards private morality, without any allusion to the offices of religion ; 
and it requires not to be depressed into a community of the most abject 
description of slaves to discover, that the effect of vice in undermining 
public virtue is the certain basis of revolt. 

‘ Thus an ignorance, in the first instance, of human nature, a blind- 
hess to actual circumstances, and a want of individual virtue in the 
Colonists, gave birth to the revolutionary spirit in Saint Domingo ; 
which, instead of being created, was only fanned into flame by the oc- 
currences which took place in the relations of the colony, with the 
mother-country, on the change of its government.’ Pp. 98. 














In such a situation, the inhabitants of the island were ready 
any event that should create an effervescence among them. 
¢ parent kingdom was rapidly appreaching that period of con- 
fusion and disorder which thibking men had long ago foretold, 
asthe political: mortality of the empire. The colonies eagerly ree 
ceived the information of the different expedients resorted to in 
iFrance. Every one looked for some advantage under a new 
rgmen. The motions of the French court were canvassed by 
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the proprietors, by the free people of colour, and even by the 
slaves, with the most earnest curiosity. When the news arrived 
that the statcs-general of France were to be summoned, al] Parties 


resulved to attend to their own interests. 





‘ In opposition to the wishes of a judicious few, (among whom was 
the intelligent De Charmilly,) and even to the prohibitions of the go. 
vernment, the impetuous proprietors summoned provincial and paro. 
chial meetings, for the purpose of electing themsalves to levislative 
functions ; heated resolutions were_passed ; and eighteen deputies were 
elected, to represent the island in the meeting of the states-general, 
without any other authority than the noise of demagogues, and their 
own inclinations. Twelve were never recognised in France, and thie 
other six were received with difficulty. The mulattoes, who could 
have no share in this self-created body, thought it naturally time to 
show an attention to themselves; and, accordingly, not only com, 
municated with numbers of their brethren then restdent in the mother. 
country, but augmented those powerful advocates in their behalf, with 
much more effect than was produced by the self-created body of co. 
lonial deputies. The negroes, however, more successful than all, 
without either deputies or intercessors, obtained, unsolicited, the in. 
terest of such a powerful body in their behalf, as to drown the recol- 
lection of every other object. A society, in which were enrolled the 
names of several great. and good men, under the title of “ The 
Friends of the Blacks”? (Amis des Noirs), circulated its protests and ap. 
peals with such vigour, that, before the negroes themselves, although 
eager and alert in their enquiries, were acquainted with the importance 
which they had obtained in the deliberations of the mother-country, 
they were the prominent subjects of conversation and regret im halt 
the towns of Europe. They were not, however, tardy m acquiring 
this information ; and though it would be difficult to contemplate any 
thing in human nature so bad, as to suppose that the highest and best 
of motives not did actuate so respectable a body as that which com. 
posed this society, or the similar establishment which had before ob- 
tained in London; yet the unhappy eloquence with which the miseries 
of slavery were depicted by them, and the forcible points of view im 
which all the errors of their opponents were placed, as well as the en- 
thusiasm which always accompanies the exertions of ardent minds, were 
certainly the cause of bringing into action, on a broad basis, that spi- 
rit of revolt which only sleeps in the enslaved African, or his descen- 
dant, and which has produced on their side, and on that of the white 
inhabitants of the elaiaen such horrors as “* make even the angels 
weep.” ” p. 106, | 

The progress and accomplishment of the independence of Saint 
Domingo is treated in the third chapter, The declaration of 
nights in the national assembly, which began with the assertion 
of the imprescriptifle freedom and cauatuig of all men, created 
great alarm in the white colonists. While the whites were 
making exertions for their security, the inhabitants of colour 
armed themselves, and proceeded to claim by force the benefit of 


equal privileges. The commencement of disorder, and probabi- 
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lity of total confusion, raised great apprehensions tn France ; in 
consequence of which, the national assembly declared their in- 
tention to make no innovation ** in any system of commerce in 
which the colonies were already concerned.” New disorders 
arose from the people of colour, who were no less discontented 
with this resolution, than their opponents the whites may be 
supposed to have been satisfied with it. A general assembly, 
convened by the governor upon the requisition of the colony, 
formed a constitution, the leading features of which indicated a 
close connexion with the parent state. It was universally dis- 
liked. Party struggles, open violence and insurrection took 
place. The national assembly in France continued to support the 
planters, and new disorders ensued. Colonel Mauduit was pub- 
licly murdered by his own regiment. During these dreadful 
transactions, the society of Amis des Noirs continued to exert 
themselves in favour of the unlimited liberty of the inferior 
orders in the island. Instructions were sent out which gave the 
people of colour an equal right with the white proprietors, in the 
choice of representatives and to seats in the colonial government. 
The colonists received this declaration with indignation and de- 
spaif ; and meditated a secession from the mother country. By 
threats of death the mulattoes were driven from the city, and 
collected themselves in armed bodies in different places. In the 
mean time the negroes were not inattentive to these proceedings. 
On the 23d of August, 1791, 


‘While a perfect calm seemed to pervade every contending interest, 
one morning before day-break a sudden and confused alarm spread 
throughout the town of the Cape, that the negro slaves in the neigh- 
bouring. parishes had revolted, were murdering the whites, and settin 
fre to the plantations. The governor "erase Tew assembled all the 
military officers ; but nothing certain could be collected till dawn, 
when the reports were too sadly confirmed by the arrival of nume 
bers, just escaped with life, who, begging for protection in the town, 
communicated the particulars. | 

‘From them they found, that the negroes in a plantation called 
Noé, in the parish of Acul, were the ringleaders, fourteen of whom, 
after having murdered the principal managers of the plantation, fol- 
lowed by the remainder, hastened to the adjoining one, and re- 
peated the same enormities. The slaves of this estate immediately 
jomed them. Their determination seemed, that it was necessary 
none should escape, for they shewed not the same discrimination 
hey afterwards used. M. Clements, the owner of the latter planta- 
tion, received his death from one he had regarded with much ten- 
derness, and promoted (for so it was considered) to be his postillion. 

€ same occurred at the largest plantation on the plain of the 
Cape, that of M. Galifet, whose negroes, the whole of whom joined 

surrection, were proverbial for receiving good treatment. Simi+ 
circumstances took place at the very time, on the estate of M. 
ville, a few miles distant, from whence they carried off the wife; 
and three daughters, of the procureur, after murdering him before 
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their faces. Day-light ¢onvinced the astonished inhabitants that th 
revolt was concerted ; for some parties of observation sent from i 
town, soon perceived that the rising was general throughout the 

rovince, and the flames quickly burst from all quarters. The ter, 
ror of the whole community now became excessive, and the shriek; 
of women and children as the appearances of horror spread, wild}, 
running from door to door, inquiring their fate of each other, pro. 
duced a most distressing effect, The men armed themselves, and the 
general assembly invested the governor With the command of the 
national guards. As soon as any plan could be matured, it was 
determined, to send the white women and children on board the ships 
in the harbour; and the ablest of the domestic negroes in the hee 
were also sent, under a guard, lest they should be concerned iy any 

treacherous connection.’ p. 134. 

‘It serves few of the purposes of history to describe the varioy; 
modes of torture which occurred to the savage insurgents, or to re. 
Jate accounts of the grossest violations of virgins and pregnant wo. 
men, in the presence of their dying husbands, or parents ; much it is 
to be regretted, that civilized states should ever find it necessary to 
render torture of any kind familiar to vulsar minds ; for they are 
exhibitions that live in the memory, and steel the heart against those 
affections which form the grandest boundary of our nature. There 
is reason to fear that the perpetrators of those horrid deeds, had been 
witnesses to the ridicule of misery in others, who should have evinced 
themselves superior to such conduct by the godlike attributes of 
mercy and benevolence; the licentiousness of their intercourse with 
the female slaves, could leave no impression to prevent a retaliation 
on the otcasion, with objects, too, of such superior attraction, alas! 
unheppily for themselves. 

‘It is pleasing, however, to alleviate these horrors by the recital of 
an instance of fidelity, and affectionate solicitude, in one of the re- 
volted negroes, which has been already narrated, but which cannot 
be too much impressed upon the minds of the people in every relation 
of society. I quote Mr. Edwards’s words, as I know of no more 
authentic source to which I can refer. 

«« Monsieur and Madame Baillen, their daughter and son-in-law, 
and two white servants, residing on a mountain plantation about 
thirty miles trom Cape Francois, were apprised of the revolt by one 
of their own slaves, who was himself in the conspiracy, but promised, 
if possible, to save the lives ot his master and his family. Having no 
immediate means of providing for their escape, he conducted them 
into an adjacent wood ; after which he went and joined the revolters. 
The following night he found an opportunity of bringing them pro- 
visions trom be rebel camp.. The second night he returned again 
with a further supply of provisions, but declared it would be out of 
his power to give them any further assistance. After this they saW 
nothing of the negro for three days; but at the end of that time he 
came again, and directed the family how to make their way to a mveT 
which led to Port Margot, assurmg them they would find a canoe 
on a part of the river which he described. They followed his direc- 
tions; found the canoe, and got safely into it, but were overset by 
the rapidity of the current, and, after a narrow escape, thought 
best to return to their retreat in the mountains. The negro, anieus 
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for their safety, again found them out, and directed them to a 
broader part of the river, where he assured them he had provided a 
boat ;. but said it was the last effort he could make to save them. 
They went accordingly, but, not finding the boat, gave themselves 
up for lost ; when the faithful negro again appeared, like their guar- 
dian angel. He brought with him pigeons, poultry, and bread ; and 
conducted the family, by slow marches in the night, along the banks 
of the river, until they were within sight of the wharf at Port Mar- 

t; when, telling them they were entirely out of danger, he took 
fis leave for ever, and went to join the rebels.” ’?_ ep. 138. 


These horrid transactions, attended by extreme miseries and 
distresses, of which the author gives an account, were on the 
point of being terminated by a treaty between the whites and the 
mulattoes, when a decree arrived from France repealing that last 
eacted, and consequently annulling the privileges granted to the 
latter. Every one ascribed this new law to the solicitations of the 
planters. 


‘The people of colour charged the whites with horrid duplicity, 
and came to the determination that one party or the other must be 
exterminated: accordingly, throughout the western and southern 
provinces, they immediately had recourse to arms, and became mas- 
ters of Port St. Louis ; but from Port-au-Prince having been lately 
reinforced, they could effect nothing more than a dreadful confla- 
gration, which destroyed, at least, one third of the buildings. They 
established themselves at La Croix des Bouquets in considerable force. 
The contest here assumed a more furious character; the negroes in 
gveral places joined the mulattoes, and in every action a dreadful 
slaughter ensued. At Cul de Sac two thousand negroes were left 
dead on the field, from being placed, as was frequently the case, in 
the front of the mulattoes. If there remained any invention in 
cruelty unexerted on former occasions, it was now practised with 
reiterated vigour, and each party strove how they could convince 
the other of the fertility of their cruelty, rather than of superiority 
of power.’ Pp. 151. 


At the close of 1792, commissioners arrived from Frayce; 
but neither their conduct nor a new decree in favour of liberty 
could now produce confidence and tranquillity. The com- 
missioners abused their power by peculation and tyranny ; to 
remedy which a new governor was sent out from fouiee. A 
relence to arrest him was soon found by the commissioners, 


_ they could not prevent an opposition which proceeded to open 
orce, 


‘The fatal stroke still remained to be put to the fate of St. Do- 
mingo, as a colony of France. The white inhabitants had, from the 
ume of the arrival of the commissjgners, anticipated the measure ; 
yet with that want of discernment whieh had led them into their diffi- 
culties ; thereby creating a degree of stupor amongst them, inasmuch 

they had uot been able to attempt any method to divert the blow. 
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This was the emancipation of all the slaves in the colony. When the 
intentions of Galbaud became known to the commissioners, and that 
he was supported by so large a body of seamen, they immediately 
dispatched agents to call to their assistance the revolted negroes, with 
the offer of a free pardon for the past, the plunder of the city at pre. 
sent, and perfect freedom in future. The first to whom they applied 
among the leaders, and those of the most conspicuous eminence 
amidst the blacks, refused the invitation ; but another, named Macaya, 
formerly a negro slave, accepted it, and on the 2lIst, about noon, 
entered the town with upwards of three thousand slaves, and began 
an indiscriminate slaughter. M. Galbaud and his adherents had, 
despairing of success, on the same morning, retired to the ships, to 
which the whole of the whites endeavoured to follow; when their 
retreat being interrupted by the mulattoes, all that could not escape 
were immediately murdered. This confusion and_ slaughter con. 
tinued through the whole of the two succeeding’ days; at the end 
of which they set fire to the principal buildings, and more than half 
of the city was consumed. -The commissioners themselves, astonished 
at the devastation they had occasioned, and intimidated by the con. 
duct of the allies they had chosen, sought protection under the cover 
of a ship of the line. 

‘ Nor were the mulattoes less amazed and vexed, when they found 
that the exertions against the whites, which they supposed confined 
to their imterest only, extended to the liberation of their own slaves, 
on whose labour their fortunes depended; they now perceived that 
they had been made the tools ot the Amis des Noirs, in obtaining 
their darling object, the emancipation of the whole body of negroes. 
There is an dre sane iat: and a fanaticism in politics, as well as re- 
ligion, equally dangerous in both, which, with an unaccountable 
bigotry to their projects, must have led the society to urge such ex- 
cesses; they could not have originally desired the effusion of human 
blood only, as hath been asserted, however strongly they might after- 
wards have imbibed a spirit of revenge against their opponents.— 
Such is the spirit of jacobinism, endless, and undirected by any sv- 
cial principle. 

‘The effect of the declaration of freedom to the slaves thernselves, 
was such as ras be naturally expected from a people of their cha- 
racter and condition. A considerable part remained in their former 
situation with their masters, in preference to a change ; a great num- 
ber joined the party of the commissioners, who manumitted them ; 
and, perhaps, the greatest number, fearful their liberty would not 

permanent, retired in savage bodies to the mountains.’ Pp. 164. 

An account of the landing and operations of the English in 
this island, which followed soon after, is in the next place given ; 
and also of the introduction of that dreadful contagion the yellow 
fever, which brings the history to the latter part of 1798, when 
the English quitted the island in consequence of the Jast negotia- 
tion of general Maitland with the black chief Toussaint, ac- 
knowledging the neutrality of the island. 

In the fourth chapter our author describes the state of manners 
after the establishment of indépendence which took place by the 
departure of the English, and gives an account of the circuim- 
stances of his own visit to the sland. | 
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~« A violent hurricane having dismasted the little bark, in which he 
was proceeding from Jamaica to join his regiment at Martinique, 
(having been before accommodated in the cabin of his friend, admiral 
Smith, as far as the Mole Saint Nicholas,) it was driven under the 
walls of Cape Francois, and in that state compelled to wait the relief 
of the brigands, an appellation which the superior policy that already 
appeared in this extraordinary republic, had not yet obliterated from its 
members. ‘To avoid the suspicion in which, notwithstanding the re- 
cent treity, the English yet continued to be viewed, and to prevent 
the probability of injury to his companions, the writer was induced to 
assume the character of an American; which was easy to be effected, as 
the vessel was ultimately bound to that continent. ‘The crew were 
permitted to land after certain ceremonies, and the first object which 
excited their attentidn was no less than the hero of this novel empire. 
Toussaint was conversing with two privates of his forces on the bat- 
teries, and, when he saw the Europeans ny tHe immediately 
walked towards them, and, addressing them in French, inquired the 
news, from whence they came, and their destination. .One served as 
respondent for the whole, who spoke in such terms as his character 
demanded, and the general civilly took his leave. 

¢ The number of Americans at this port could not fail to attract par- 
ticular notice, and every attention seemed to be paid to the accommo- 
dation of their commerce, and a striking degree of interest in evey oc- 
currence that concerned them. Even the women seemed to renew 2 
fondness long repressed for the whites, in favour of the meanest of the 
American sailors. The present writer, however, requiring some rest 
after his recent voyage, hastened, on receiving his directions to the 
purpose, to the Hotel de la Republique, the principal house, usually 
resorted to by Americans, an edifice of rather elegant appearance ; 
and on his way, except the preponderancy of the black complexion, 
perceived but little difference from an European city. On entering 
the house, however, he immediately perceived that the usual subor- 
dinations of society were entirely disregarded, and that he was to wit- 
ness, for the first time, a real system of equality. 

* Here were officers and privates, the colonel and the drummer, at the 
same table indiscriminately; and the writer had been scarcely seated at 
arepast in the first room to which he was conducted, when a fat negro, to 
inittate him inthe general system, helped himself frequently from hisdish, 
and took occasion to season his character by large draughts of the wine, 
accompanied with the address of «* Mon Americain.”? The appearance 
of the house, and its accommodations, were not much inferior to 
a London coffeehouse, and on particular occasions exhibited a supe- 
nor degree of elegance. ‘Toussaint not unfrequently dined here him- 
self; but he did not sit at the head of the table,—from the idea (as was 
asserted) that the hours. of refection and relaxation should not be 
damped by the affected forms of the old regimen, and that no man 
should assume a real superiority in any other place than the field. He 
Was in the evenings at the billtard-table, where the writer conversed 
and played with him‘several times; and he could not help, on some 
ccasions, when a want of etiquette disturbed him for a moment, con- 
gtatulating himself, that if he experienced not the refinement of Euro- 
pean intercourse, he saw ne room for insincerity : and that if delicate 
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converse did not always present itself, he was free from the affectatien 
of sentiment. 

¢ In traversing the once superb city of the Cape, though presenting 
a tolerable appearance from the shore, desolation every where present. 
ed itself. On the site where elegant luxury had exhausted its powers 
to delight the voluptuary, all was magnificent ruin! and to mark the 
contrast stronger, of the wrecks were composed temporary houses for 
the American merchants, and petty shops inhabited by the natives, 
Several spacious streets towards the centre, displayed the walls of su. 

rb edifices of five and six stories, with gilded balconies, of which the 
beautiful structure exhibited the devastation that had occurred, with 
additional horror. Nor was this all, for in different parts of these 
ruins the sad remains of the former possessors were visibly mingled 
with the crumbling walls : 
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* There—heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking peasant rears his shed, 
And wonders man could want the larger pile.” 























¢ Having been informed of a review which was to take place on the 
plain of the Cape, the writer availed himself of the opportunity, ac- 
companied by some Americans, and a few of his own countrymen 
who resided there under, that denomination. Of the grandeur of the 
scene he had not the smallest conception. Two thousand officers were 
in the field, carrying arms, from the general to the ensign, yet with the 
utmost attention to rank ; without the smallest symptom of the insubor- 
dination that existed in the leisure of the hotel. Each general officer 
hada demi-brigade, which went through the manual exercise witha 
degree of expertness seldom witnessed, and performed equally well se: 
veral mancuvres applicable to their method of fighting. At a whistle 
the whole brigade ran three or four hundred yards, then separating, 
threw themselves flat on the ground, changing to their backs or sides, 
keeping up a strong fire the whole of the time, till they were recalled ; 
they then formed again in an imstant, into their wonted regularity. This 
single mancuvre was executed with such facility and precision, as 
totally to prevent cavalry from charging them in bushy and hilly 
countries. Such complete subordination, such promptitude and dex- 
terity, prevailed the whole time, as would have astonished any Euro- 

dier who had the smallest idea of their previous situation. 

‘ The pleasing sensations inspired by the ability manifested in this 
review, were checked by the additional monuments of human ferocity 
which presented themselves on his return to the city ; the cenflagration 
of which, and of the surrounding plantations, was still in the memory 
of several Americans, who described the effect, as awfully grand be- 
yond conception.’ p. 214. 
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7 Earl of Ltverpool’s Treatise, Ke. 337 
fat. V.-—A Treatise on the Coins of the Realm; ina Letter 


to the King. By Charles, Earl of Lwerpool, Quarto, 268 
Pages. Price il. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 1805. 


To know in what particular manner and on what motives 
the operations of government are copcerted and conducted, 
ismatter of reasonable curiosity in every civilized society: 
in our country we have only to regret the excess of this cu- 
tiosity when exerted to develope the occasional arrangements 
of our intercourse with foreign powers; but on subjects of 
permanent policy, too much curiosity cannot be exerted nor - 
too much information communicated: the general stock of 
knowledge is thus applied to its best purposes of action, and 
the condition of society accordingly improved. 

In this view we see with great satisfaction a Treatise on the 
Coin from the pen of so experienced a statesman as the Earl 
of Liverpool, who having been eminently active in the coin- 
ages of the present reign, here produces the result of that 
research and contemplation which directed his activity in the 
public service. 

The treatise is elementary and historical, as containing the 
particular application of the author’s principles to the several 
debasements and reforms which have Serpent to the coin of 
England, and his speculations on the improvement of its pre- 
ent Circumstances. : 

At the commencement of the present reign, it appears that 
the silver coin was very imperfect, though edtsinly not so 
deficient in weight as at present, after the additional wear of 
ilmost half a century ; and the gold coin had so much declined 
in value, that in the year 1773, it demanded the serious atten- 
tion of government ; the exchange with foreign nations be- 
coming constantly more unfavourable, and soumege of 
newmoney being of no avail, because immediately bought up 
for melting, or exchanged for the deficient coin. The Earf 
of Liverpool (then Mr. Jenkinson) seized that opportunity 
to recommend a radical reform of the coin, and effectual laws 
for its preservation, which having been adopted as to the gold 
money, leave us little to desire in that particular ; the small 

tity now in circulation retaining every character of a per- 
tcoin, As to any reformation of the silver and co 
novel? a difficulty occurred which has not yet been re- 
Moved ; no attempt whatever having been made to reform the 
ver coin, and the faint attempt to improve the copper 
wee having been obstructed soon after its commence. 

This difficulty cannot be better explained than in the words 

our author. 

Gen. Rev. Vox. I. April 1806. Cec 
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‘ A difficulty then existed, and continues to exist, which must po 
cessarily be removed before any plan can be adopted for fhe 
improvement of the silver coin. Ihave already observed that golq 
and silver, in reference to each other, are estimated at your Majesty’, 
mint at a different value or price, than these metals are generally solq 
for at the market. As long as this difference subsists, both those 
metals will not be brought, in a sufficient quantity, to the Mint to he 
coined: that metal only will be brought, which is estimated at the 
lowest value with reference to the other; and coins of both metals 
cannot be sent into circulation at the same time, without exposing 
the public to a traflic of one sort of coin against the ciher;: by which 
the traders in money would make a considerable profit, to the great 
_ detriment of your Majesty’s subjects. And this mischievous practice, 
and the frauds committed in carrying it on, are the more to be appre. 
hended in this country, where the mint is free ;—that is, where every 
one has a right to bring gold or silver to the Mint, to be converted into 
coin; not at the charge of the person who so brings it, but of the 
public: for since the 18th Charles HI. ch. 3. the charge of coining 
gold and silver has been borne by the public; and, contrary to the 
practice of most other countries, no seigneurage has been taken, 
To prevent this evil, it is neccessary to determine, whether there must 
not be a standard, or superior coin, made of one metal only; and 
whether the coins made of other metals, must not be made, and take 
their value, with reference to this standard coin, and become subser- 
vient to it ;—and, insuch case, of what metal this standard coin, to 
which the pre-emincnece and preference are to be given, should be 
made. ‘These are delicate and very difficult questions, which require 


- 


great consideration.’-—P. 5. ! 


In truth it appears to require very little consideration to 
determine that the standard or superior coin must be of one 
metal only ; and that on which the calculations of exchange 
with foreign countries is founded, may be esteemed to have a 
right to the pre-eminence over any other. Lord Liverpool 
however, without as vet determining this point, proceeds 
(after an affecting statement of the disease and pain which have 
impeded his researches) . to the regular commencement of his 
treatise with the definition of money. 


‘ The meney or coin of a country is the standard measure, by 


which the value of all things, bought and sold, is regulated and ascer- | 


tained ;—and it is itself, at the same time, the value or equivalent for 
which goods are exchanged, aud in which contracts are generally 
madé payable.—In this last respect, money, as a measure, diflers 
from allothets; and to the combination of the two gualities before 
defined, which constitute the essence of money, the principal difficul- 
ties that attend it in speculation and practice, both as a measure and 
an equivalent wre tobe ascribed. These two qualities cam never 
be brought perfectly to unite and agree; for if money were a measure 
alones and made like afl other measures of a material of little or 1° 
value, it would not answer the purpose of an equivalent. And if it 
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is in order to.answer the purpose of an equivalent, of a ma- 
terial of value, subject to frequent variations, according to the -price 
xt which such material sells atthe market, it faifs on that account in 
the quality ofa standard or measure, and will not continue to be pers 
getly uniforni and at all times the same, : 


Money has always been. made of gold,. silver or copper, or 
,mixture of silver an! copper, called billon. Gold and silver 
are metals eminently suited for the purpose of coin, . Their 
exemption from rust or decay, and their high value admirably 
ualifies them for a, general. equivalént, or representative of 
ie value of property. | 

According to. our author, coin is lrable to the following im- 

tions. 1. Therelative plenty orséarcity of the precious 
metals, renders them of very. different exchangeable value at 
diferent times. The discovery. of the, American-mines. effect 
edagreat. variation of this kind, 2, Metals frequently vary 
invalue with respect .to each. other, whence if the, coin, be 
made of two or three metals, money-chaugers,will. profit from 
every such variation. Silver has increased in plenty much 
more than gold, which in the, time.of Elizabeth was reckoned 
a the mint eleven.times the,walue of silver, whereas at pre- 
sentit.is above fifteen times as valuable. 3. Though the 
sovereign should endeavour to: follow these fluctuations, by 
determining the rate and value of coins. with respect to each 
other, it is impossible to attain his. object, and profit will be 
made by exchanging coin of the least.intrinsie value, for that 
which has the greatest. .4. The gradual wear of all coins must 
form another imperfection ; and if the,diminution of the coin 
iscunsiderable, the heaviest will be converted into bullion, and 
thelightest only remain ‘in, circulation. 

The first of these imperfections clearly, admits of no.remedy 
but isnot of very inconvenient effect ;—and, the third imper- 
lection is only a consequence of the second ;, but with regard 
to these as well as the fourth;. there is a fair, opportunity for 
mproyement in England aud most other. nations, 

_Alleminent writers on the subject of coin have concurred 
Opinion, that the coin forming the principal measure of 
property should be of one metal only. ,It is well known that 
silver was formerly that metal, from the pound weight of whieh 
our money of account is still denominated. In process of time 

Old has with us become the principal measure af \preperty, 

id all other metals subordinate to it, partly’,fromy the ins 
easing price of all. commodities, buat niore from. obstinate 
adherence to the mint regulation, which virtually . prohibits 
Yhetoinage of silver by rating it belowthe market prides) 

It is however necessary for commercial convenience, that 
fomns-of small Bh aed in circulation, and” thes¢ are 
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made legal tender only toa limited amount. Lord Liverpog| 
himself introduced this regulation with respect to silver coin ; 
with respect to copper coin, it is coeval with its existence jp 
England. 

Our author commences his history of the English mint by 
stating that it is an unquestionable prerogative of the crown 
to regulate, by proclamation or otherwise, all affairs relating 
to the current coin; and we know that this power was shock. 
ingly abused by our antient kings, and even by Henry VIII, 
a tyrant who exercised his caprice on the national coinage, as 
he did on the national religion, and on his own marriages, 
We learn however with satisfaction what the authority of Sir 
Matthew Hale has declared of the exercise of such prerogative, 
He says “* Fiert non debuat, factum valet* ;” and since the re- 
volution, this prerogative has been virtually abolished by the 
interference of parliament in all matters relating to the coin, 
This prerogative was formerly carried so far, that nothing is 
more common in our old records than royal grants of the pri- 
vilege of coinage to great men, and towns in all parts of the 
realm. 

Our coin appears to have been originally founded on the 
simple system by which the pound in éa/e (in reckoning ot 
counting silver money) was made equal to the pound weight. 
It was thus under our Saxon kines, and that probably in imi- 
tution of the regulations of Charlemagne on the continent. It 
is necessary however to observe, that while the money-pound 
of silver was divided into twenty shillings of twelve pence each, 
the pound weight was divided into twelve ounces of twenty 
pennyweights each ; so that though the pound and penny, or 
pepnyweight, remained the same in both, the intermed.ate de- 
nomination was different. The pound then in use, (afterwards 
called the Tower Pound, or Moneyers' Pound,) was less than 
the Troy Pound, afterwards introduced at our mint by Henry 
VIII. for the tower pound weighed only eleven ounces and 4 
quarter of the troy pound. 

Until late in the reign of Edward I. the standard or sterling 
silver coin remained at 110z. 2dwts. ‘fine, and 18dwts. alloy, 
as it is at present; but in the intermediate time it has becn 
subjected to many alterations and debasements. Of these we 
are presented with a very perspicuous detail. 














‘ Edward I. in the 28th year of his reign, first debased the silver 
coins of this realm. | 

‘In this year he diminished the quantity or weight of sterling silver 
in the silver coins of the several denominations.made at his miat. 
He coined the pound weight of sterling silver into twenty shillings 
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"* Buch a thing ought not te be done, though when done it stands valid. 
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and'threepence in tale; so that the pound sterling ia tale was thereby 
debased 14-#per cent. 

‘This uae first coined silver groats of the value of four pennies, 
which took the name of groats from their being larger coins than any 
that had yet been made. ‘The groats coined by this Prince were but 
few; and this denomination of money did not become generally cur- 
rent till the reign of Edward III. 

‘The second debasement of our silver coins was in the 18th Edward 
[Il. who then coined the tower pound of sterling silver into twenty- 
two shillings and, two pence in tale; and the pound sterling in tale 
was thereby further debased 845% per cent. 

‘The third debasement of our silver coins was in the *20th year 
of the same king, who then coined the tower pound of sterling silver 
into twenty-two shillings and sixpence in tale; and the pound ster- 
ling in tale was thereby further debased 14°3, per cent. 

) _ *The fourth debasement of our silver coins was in the 27th year of 
, this king, who then coined the tower pound of sterling silver into 
twenty-five shillings in tale; and the pound sterling in tale was 
. Wi thereby further debased 85 per cent. 

‘The fifth debasement of our silver coins was in the 13th Henry IV. 
who then coined the tower pound of sterling silver into thirty shillings 
intale; and the pound sterling in tale was thereby further debased 





























13; ow cent, 

‘The sixth debasement of our silver coins was in the 4th of Edward 
IV. who then coined the tower-pound of sterling silver into thirty- 
seven shillings and six pence in tale ; and the pound sterling in tale 
was thereby further debased 133 per cent. 

‘Henry VII. who made no change in the weight of his silver coins, 
first coined shillings, which had before been only a money of account. 
Shillings however did not become generally current till the reign of 
his successor Henry VIII. and they were then commonly called tes- 
tons, | 
‘ The seventh debasement of our silver coins was in the 18th year of 
: Henry VIII. who then coined the pound troy of sterling silver into 
forty-five shillings, or according to the tower pound into 42s 2!d; 
a @@ td the pound sterling in tale was thereby further debased 533 per 
cent. 

* This king first coined crown pieces ofsilver of the nominal value of 
five shillings ; but it is'supposed that he made but few of them, and 
that they did not become generally current till the reign of queen 
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“In the reign of queen Mary silver half crowns were first coined, and 
er crowns became generally current. 
‘ ‘The eighth debasement, of which I shall take notice under this 
head, was.in the second year of queen Elizabeth. Of the great and 
t fg “Mraordinary debasements in the standard of the metal of which our 


t. _* Stow imputes this debasement to the advice of William Edington, Bishop 

B) Winchester, and treasurer of England. He calls him a person “ loving 

the King’s, « commoditie more than the wealth of the realm and common 

aa and adds, that “victuals and merchandise became dearer through 
Tealme. > ou ; 
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342 Earl of Liverpool's 
coins were made, between the 18th Henry VIII. and the 6th Edwarg 
VI. as well as of the proceedings for the reformation of the coin jp 
the last year of the reign of Edward VI. and also during the whol 
of the reign of queen Mary to the 2d of Elizabeth, I shall give a ge, 
parate account hereafier. 

‘Queen Elizabeth, in the second year of her reign, restored the 
silver coins of her realm to the standard of old sterling, and she coineg 
the pound troy of sterling silver into sixty shillings in tale, or accord. 
ing to the tower pound into 56s 3d ; and. the pound sterling in tale, 
compared with what it had been in the 18th Henry VIIL. was thereby 
further debased 1133 per cent. 

‘ The ninth and Jast debasement of our silver. coins: was in the 434 
Elizabeth, who then coined the pound troy. ofsterling silver into sixty. 
two shillings, or according to the tower pound into 58s 1id; and the 
pound sterling in tale was thereby further debased 14>, per cent. 

‘ The total of the debasements from the Ist William I. when the 
tower pound in weight and the pound in tale were the samc, was now 
635° or 6554 per cent. 

‘So that the value of a pound in tale is now less than it was in 
the Istof William [. in the ratio of 3} to 1, or 32 to 93, (about one 
third. )—p. 32. 











Since the time of Elizabeth it appears that several schemes - 


for the further debasement of the coin have been proposed to 
our sovereign; and it is no less curious than gratifying to 
learn with what singular unanimity these proposals have been 
withstood by men of the greatest discernment in their respective 
generations. In the time of James J. Sir Francis Bacon; 
under Charles I, Sir Robert Cotton; and in the time of William 
Ill. Mr. Locke successfully resisted the debasement ; or as it 
is usually termed by the projectors, * the raising” of the 
coin. 

The history of our gold coinage seems properly to com- 
mence only with Edward II. though Henry III. certainly 
made a few gold pennies, weighing two. dwts. each ; these 
were intended to pass for twenty pennies of the silver coin, 

ut being unacceptable to the public, they were.not forced 
into circulation. | At that time byzants were the usual gold 
coins of Europe ; subsequently forences or forms became cur 
rent; so that when Edward III. first made gold coins, they 
were also called florins, as a general name for all gold money. 
These early coins weighed four dwts.'ninetéen 3 grains, and 
passed for six shillings of silver coin.: ‘Edward IE. afterwards 
made gold nobles (of 6s. 8d. ) , half’ nobles, and quarter nobles; 
and uptil the time of Edward IV. thése coins were debased 
reduced..with all the successive debasements and reductions of 
the silver coin: “Bdward FV. caused the nobles to:pass for 10s. 
under the nde of. rials of rose ‘noble¥;"and coined angels at 
68. 8d. and angelets, or half angels, “ Henry VII. coined double 
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rials, at 20s. called sovereygns, on which the king was repre- 

fed sitting on his throne in royal robes, and crowned, 
Henry VIII. when he introduced the troy pound at the mint, 
coined George nobles, at 3s. 4d. ; and soon after lowering the 
gandard of the gold, made crowns and half-crowns of that 
metal. During the confused state of the coinage from Henry 
VII, to Elizabeth, gold coins were necessarily ees. 
with every new mint regulation ; and at the end of that perio 
the influx of silver from the American mines effected an un- 
accountable enhancement of all gold money. James I. in 
lssening the weight of the sovereigns, called them unites, in 
allusion to the union of the crowns of England and Scotland ; 
or rather, perhaps, in allusion to the union of the kingdoms, so 
ardently desired, though never effected, by that monarch. The 
comparative value of gold still continuing to increase, he raised 
theunites from 20s. to 22s. and coined new pieces at 20s, 
called Zaurels ; at 10s. called double crowns ; and at 5s. called 
crowns. 'The gold coin remained unaltered during the time of 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth; but in the third year after 
the restoration, Charles II. reduced the weight of the daurel 
from five dwts. twenty } grains, to five dwts. nine § grains. 
Since that time the /awrel'has been named a guinea; and after 
matty fluctuations of value, is now settled at 21s: 

Through the whole of this period Lord Liverpool has traced 
with great exactness, the value of gold compared with that of 
silver. We'can only attempt to convey.a general idea of these 
vatiations in round numbers, by stating that a pound of gold 
was tated by Henry III. at nine pounds and a half of silver; by 
Edward TI. at twelve ounds and a half; but this being re- 
jected as an unreasonable profit, he subsequently lowered it to 
eleven pounds ; atid in'the reiga of Henry IV. it was further 
lowered to about ten’ pounds three quarters. At the end of 
Hlizabeth’s reign gold was again rated about eleven pounds to 
one pound ; but from that time the influence of the American 
silver mines was strongly felt; and gold continually rose in 
aa value until it reached fourteen and a half to one, 

n Charles II. coined his daurels at 20s. and may be esteemed 
tohave been really higher even at that time, as the laurels or 
guineas immediatély became current at 21s.; the public thus 
‘ottecting the error of the mint. ; 

fe revolution (as it may be called) in the comparative 
value of gold and silver, amounting to nearly one third, was 
frerely elt-during the reign of JamesI. - Remedies were in 
taln suggested by the privy council, in spite of whose regula. 
tions, inforced by penalty and imprisonment, gold and silver 
‘in alternately disappeared, as the mint prices differed from 











eryrsstive value in the market. ‘The history of these 


ulties is instructive, as forming a good example of the 
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solidity of those commercial principles which have been singe 
accredited. In this view it is curious toperceive that the regu. 
lations and severities of James I. and his council counteracted 
the very effect so sedulously desired ; as otherwise, without 
doubt, the gold money would have found its own value in 
currency, as did afterwards the laurel of Charles II. and no 
inconvenient exportation or importation of the precious metals 
would have taken place. : 

In bringing the history of coins to its present state, our 
author incidentally shews that the absurd laws against regrating 
and forestalling had their origin from the vexatious state of 
internal commerce in the confusion caused by the debased coip. 
age of Henry VIII, and that the reformation of this coin is 
falsely attributed to Queen Elizabeth by all historians, and in 
a more solemn manner on her tomb: on the contrary, it 
appears, (P. 92, 101) not only that the reform is to be attri 
buted to Edward VI. but that Elizabeth violated the beautiful 
simplicity of his plan, by coining the pound of standard silver 
into sixty-two shiilings instead of sixty. 


.* And thereby acted. contrary to a principle, wisely adopted by 
him, of making all the silver coins of known weights, and aliquot 
parts of the pound troy ; and to this imperfection the silver coins of 
this kingdom have ever since been subject.’—P. 101. 


Edward had determined the standard of his coined silver at 
11 oz. 1 dwt. fine; and 19 dwts. alloy. Queen Mary made 
an improvement in the standard, by reducing it to 11 oz. fine; 
and 1 oz. alloy, whereby it was assimilated to the standard of 
our gold coin, which since Henry VIH. reduced it in his 
crowns, has been called crown gold,and contains 11-12 (22 carats) 
fine, and 1-12 (2 carats) alloy. Elizabeth defeated this regu- 
lation so convenient in the comparison of the relative values 
of gold and silver coin, by raising the standard to 11 oz. 2 dwts. 
fine ; and 18 dwts. alloy. 

Lord Liverpool examines at some length the* motives of all 
the different alterations and debasements of our coin, and finds 
them reducible to ‘‘ a desire of augmenting the royal revenue, 
and “ mistaken policy.” The first of these motives sometimes 
developed itself in robbery, sometimes in theft; more fre- 
quently in the latter. England has, however, suffered less 
from these exertions of prerogative than the neighbouring 
countries of Europe. 


_ *In France, the livre, or pound in tale, contained originally * 
pound ofsilver in weight, as in England. By successive debasements 
made by the French government, the livre in tale is now reduced to 
about a 74th part of what it was, when the pound in tale and the 
pound in weight were the same. In Scotland, where the pound 2 
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le originally contained also a pound of silver in weight, and con- 
jinued in this state till the year 1296, the Scottish pound in tale had 

by successive debasements, before the union of the two king- 
dows, reduced to a 36th part of its original value.—p. 110, 


In 

¢ England, where the pound in tale and the pound in weight were 
originally the same, and continued in that state till the 28th Edward E. 
thatis, the year 1300, the pound in tale has, by nine successive de- 
basements, been reduced to not quite one third of its original value, ‘| 
the present value being to the original value as 32 to 93.—r. 112. 


We may add here that the rate at which our coins are cur- | 
reat in Ireland is as 1$ to 12, or 8 % per cent. more there than Hh | 
in Great Britain: this originated from a proclamation of 
James IJ. in 1689, and has continued ever since. — 

After a very elaborate history of English coinage, of which 
we have endeavoured to give the principal features, Lord 
Liverpool produces his principles of coinage, dividing his 
subject into three propositions. — 


‘First, I will endeavour to prove, that the coins, which are to be 
the principal measure of property, ought to be made of one metal 


‘Secondly, I will shew of what metal the coins of this kingdom, 
which are to be the principal measure of property, ought to be made. 

‘Thirdly, I will shew upon what principles the coins of the other 
netals ought to be made ; and I will endeavour to illustrate the whole 
by the facts related in the foregoing history of our coins.’—Pp. 113. 


As metals, like all other commodities, are liable to vary in 

€ with respect to each other, our readers will not expect us 

tofollow his lordship through the obvious inconveniences which 

must arise from using more than one metal as a measure of 

foperty in the same nation. Quotations from Mr. Locke, 

t. Harris, and Sir William Petty, are adduced in confirmation 

of this Opinion, (which, perhaps, never was controverted,) with 

this distinction ; that the two first assert silver to be the metal 

which ought to have the constant predominance for this purpose; 

Whereas, Sir William Petty, a mueh abler man than either of 
former, says, ‘* that one of the two precious metals is onl 

Matter of money.” In law, however, both these metals 

| Soitinued to be legal tender at the rates set on them by the 

| S¥ereign, until Charles IJ. permitted the laurel, or guinea, to 

find its value according tothe relative value of gold and silver 

at the market. This coin accordingly fluctuated in value 

n 21s. and 30s. from the year 1662 til 1717, when the 

of a guinea was settled by proclamation and the Mint 

nture at 21s. During this interval, therefore, silver money 
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remained the only measure of property ; gold coin being pur- 
chased by it at a fluctuating rate, like any other commodity. 
From 1717 to 1774 gold and silver were equally legal tender. 
when (at the suggestion of Lord Liverpool, as we have heard) 
it was enacted : | 


¢ That no tender in payment of money made .in the silver coin of 
this realm, of any sum exceeding the sum of 251. at any one time, shall 
be reputed in law, or allowed to be, leral tender, within Great Bri 
tain or Ireland, for more than according to tis value by weight, after 
the rate of 5s. 2d. for cach ounce of silver’—p. 129. 


The principle of this law was manifestly imitated from the 
same sort of limitation of copper half-pence and farthings 
which were first made at the royal mint in 1672, and appointed 
to be legal tender * under the value of sixpence,’ as thiey still 
remain. The practical necessity for the law of 1774 may, 
however, be qtestioned, considering that, perhaps, at the time 
it was made, there was not so much silver coin of full weight in 
circulation as the amount of the limited tender: silver coin, 
therefore, has virtually ceased to be legal tender ; and foreign 
exchange has long since accommodated itself to our gold coin 
as the measure of property in England, where it is notorious 
that silver coins have been suffered to become so wornand light 
as to pass rather as convenient tokens than as national money. 
The increasing value and quantity of all commodities has in 
truth substituted gold for silver, the counting and weighing of 
which would cause infinite obstruction in transactions of large 
amount ; for.which, therefore, bank notes have long been held 
preferable to gold itself. 

Lord Liverpool having established, by irresistible argu- 
ments, his two first propositions, that the principal measure 
of property should be coin made of one metal only, and thatthe 
metal now in use for that purpose in England, and otherwise 
most convenient, is GOLD, proceeds to discuss the principles 
npon which cotn of other metals ought to be made. [hn intro- 
ducing this discussion he adverts to the question, whether it be 
politic to defray. the charge of coining at the expense of the 
public, or by diminution of the, weight of the coin. 

Coinage in Evgland has been performed at the expense of 
the public since 1666, (18° Car. I.) and the expense has been 
very considerable ; not less than half a million in the last thirty 
years, though no silver has been coined. Yet there are con- 
clusive reasons for continuing this charge with respect to cold 


goin; an alteration would in effect amount to a depreciation of 


our coin, and would act as such in all purchases of foreign 
commodities ; besides that, it implies a general_re-coinage, 
and all the inconveniences attending such an operation. But 
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the case'is widely different with respect to silver and copper 
coins. ‘These subordinate coins Lord Liverpool proposes to 
diminish enough to pay for the charge of fabrication. We 
are sensible of the propriety of this proposal, but do not think 
it goes far enough, not doubting to make it appear thatboth — , 
the profit and convenience of the public would be consulted 
by subtracting more considerably from the weight of our 
ver coins. It ts'‘notorious that the nation has long felt a want 
of new silver coins, which it has been impossible to supply 
because, by the present Mint Indenture, such coin would be 
worth more than its nominal value; the fabrication, therefore, 
would be both ruinous and inetiectual, because such coin 
would be immediately melted down for profit. 
To those who are not acquainted with the force of inveterate 
habit in state affairs, it may seem incredible that we have so 
| jong been without a silver coinage for no better reason 
than that it would require a New Mint INDENTURE, which is 
merely a contract between the king and the master of the mint, 
forthe regulation of the coin. We are persuaded that Lord 
Liverpool cannot have been one of those councillors who have 
withstood the obvious convenience of the public in this par- 
ticular throughout the present reign; indeed he even repro- 
bates them in no doubtful terms. In speaking of the dollar 
tokens issued by the bank of England*, he says: 


a 


‘The justification of this measure rests singly ‘on the absolute . 
necessity there was for these silver tokens, to pay the seamen of the 
, royal navy, and the artificers in the great docks of the kingdom, 
from the want of coins. of the lower denominations, which are neces- 
ary for that purpose; the blame, therefore, if any such is to be 
imputed, falls not on those who permitted these dollars to be issued, 
; but on those who neglected to supply your Majesty’s subjects with a 
. ‘wlicient quantity of legal silver coins, to be employed in those pay- 
: ments, for which these dollars now pass.’—p. 194. 


eee eo erste o 


’ To the absurd obstinacy which has thus retained a Mint 
, @ lodenture wholly unsuitable to the relative price of the pre- 
‘lous metals, we have to attribute the present disgraceful state 
four silver coins, which must remain current till better are 1 





f @ ‘umished. Our author (who embraces all parts of his subject) it 
» @ Sives the result of some experiments on its deficiency of 1 

y @@ Weight, and we are not surprised to find that, in 1795, shillings i 

- # Were 25 per cent, and sixpences about 40 per cent. deficient ; | 

|  andat parent they must be somewhat more deficient from ad- | 

f nal wear. From the currency of these pieces of silver, i 

1 9 (which. bearing no impression cannot properly be called f 

’ omen . 

t * 858,000 dollars have been issued, | 
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coins,) we think it an indisputable inference that the weight 
of the new silver coin may be diminished much beyond the 
charge of fabrication, for which in the Mint Indenture js aj. 
lowed about 3 per cent. and when Mr. Boulton’s method of 
coining is introduced, that charge will be much lessened. 

We should deem it a salutary regulation, if silver coins 
were made 20 per cent. under their nominal value ; the profit 
to the public might defray the charge of coining gold ; but this 
is a trifling consideration compared with the certainty that no 
silver coin would be melted down for profit. The obvious ob. 
jectiou against augmenting the temptation to counterfeit our 
coin is of no validity, since coiners do not work at their peri- 
lous trade without much higher profit than 20 per cent. Who 
hath ever seen a counterfeit coin intrinsically worth even half 
its nominal value ? 7 

The want of silver coin in Ireland was such a temptation to 
the coiner, (who supplied the public with the whole silver 
circulation,) that at last all silver ceased to be current, and 
after a disagreeable interval of silver notes and popular dis. 
turbance, the government there has lately been compelled to 
authorise the bank of Ireland to issue Sie at 10d and 4d, 
thus acknowledging the necessity of a new-.coinage of silver, 
It would be better to revert to a similar expedient in England, 
than to suffer the formality of the Mint Indenture to obstruct 
the public convenience any longer. 

The copper coinage having never been regulated by this 
formidable indenture, Lord Liverpool was active in attempt. 
ing to furnish a sufficient supply of copper money in the year 
1787; it was coined by Mr. Boulton's machinery, and the 
weight was regulated according to his lordship’s princi- 


ple. 


* That the nominal value of each piece should be equal to the 
value of the metal which it contained, and the price of the work- 
manship employed in making it.’—p. 195. 


That this principle is not quite perfect, we cannot have @ 
more convincing proof than from this very copper coinage, 
in which, after the two-penny and penny pieces were coined, 
the price of copper rese so much that the half-pence and far- 
things could not be made of proportional weight. To avoid 
such palpable inconveuience, Lord Liverpool must permit us 
to be of = Ree that silver and copper coins should be made 
much under their nominal value, as copper was at least 30 pet 
cent. before this last coinage. The quantity of counterfeits 
was at that time indeed enormous, but entirely from tle 
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sarcity of the legal coin, to which they bore little resem- 
#, 
~ new copper coinage appears to have been opposed and 
fnally obstructed by the officers of the mint, who’ of course 
were interested in pny the present mode of coina 
Unquestionably they should have been indemnified on that oc- 
casion. Justice and prudence equally require that adequate 
compensation be allowed when Mr. Boulton’s machinery shall 
be introduced at the mint. We have the pleasure to inform 
our readers that this event may be soon expected, and that a 
suitable edifice is speedily to be erected on Tower Hill for this 
pose. This will form such another revolution in the mint, 
asdid the introduction of the screw and mill (in 1662,) instead 
ofthe hammer. It is time that the English public should ex- 
perience the benefit of Mr. Boulton’s inventive genius; three 
years ago an act of parliament was procured to permit the ex- 
rtation of his machinery for the use of the Swedish Mint ;—~ 
utin England, the native soil of the invention, it is not yet 
adopted, 

In some nations the intellect of the government outstrips 
that of the people, in oiher nations the contrary happens. 
The causes and effects of this might furnish matter for much 
curious disquisition hitherto unnoticed by political writers, 

Another instance of the unwillingness ef our Government 
tokeep pace with the improvements of the age, occurs in 
the remedy of the Mint, by which the allowed quantity of 
error from the unskiifullness of the officers of the Mint is 
limited in the Mint Indentures to 40 grainsof gold in the &, 
(about 15s. # cent). The art of assaying is now so much 
improved, that no deviation of weight or fineness has taken 
place in the last 28 millions sent into circulation. Yet is this 
remedy, requisite only in rude ages, still retained in the Mint 
Indenture, and authorises a calumny against the coin of Eng- 
land, and a consequent detriment in the foreign exchange at 
the present moment. 

Having thus attempted to put our readers in possession of 
an outline of Lord Liverpool’s Treatise on Coins, it remains 
aly for us to examine what he has said on Paper-Money in 
the conclusion of his subject, and without which his work 
would have remained imperfect. His Lordship’s patriotism is 
eminently displayed in this concluding discussion, and forms 
agatisfactory contrast to the interested speculations which 
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.”” The issue of the Irish silver tokens has been lately stopped, and those in 
. mareim danger ef being melted down form an augmentation im the 
Price of silver. They were coi on Lord Liverpool's principle, subtractin 
the eharge of fabricati from the value of the silver, and form an additienal 
illustration of the necessity of extending his principle farther, if it be wished 
that coin when made be permaacat, 
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have recommended an unlimited issue of paper-money. Whep 
the Bank of England stopped payment, in 1797, it appeared 
that they usually had in circulation about eleven million of 
Bank Notes; but since they have obtained a_permissiyn 
(named in the law a restriction), which prevents or excuses 


them from payment of their promissory notes in specie, their 


issue has gradually auginented eighteen or nineteen millions, 
But this additional eight or nine millions represents but a 
small-part of the additional notes in consequence of the Bank 
restriction, since country bankers have taken advantage of it 
to an unlimited amount, especially in the issue of one and two 
pound notes, by which our gold currency is almost. banished, 
If Lord L. be accurate in estimating the former gold currency 
at thirty millions, and we suppose only ‘nine-tenths driven out 
of circulation, the issue of paper in consequence of the Bank 
restriction amounts to twenty-seven millions; which being an 
addition to the circulating medium of Europe to that amount, 
must have augmented the nominal price of all commoditias as 
much as the discovery of new mines equal to those of South 
America at their utmost produce. This evil, and the many 
lighter inconveniences of paper-money, ought not to be sus- 
tained without some adequate benefit, ~ebsioth wé in vain seek 
in the Bank restriction. ‘That it 1s beneficial to the holder of 
Bank stock, thie oceasional distribution of a bonus sufficiently 
declares. The interest of seven or eight millions in hand is 
clearly a gain tothem of four hundred thousand pounds % 
annum. It does indeed appear that the stoppage of payment 
in 1797 was necessary from the too intimate connection of the 
Bank with the Government; but when the temporary disgrace 
was forgotten, it was not therefore the less natural for the 
Bank Directors and other issuers of paper-money to desire the 
continuance of a restriction so beneficial to themselves. 

But there is another party to the tPansaction, namely, the 
Nation; or, more properly speaking, the Legislature; whose 
duty it isto guard against any unnecessary violation of good 
faith injurious to the public. We may observe also, that it 
scems the less necessary to afford this large bonus to the Bank, 
as they are besides in the actual receipt of 250,000/. # annum 
from the public taxes for management of the public debt, 
which management camot cost them above 50,0U00/. ¢ an- 
num*, leaving a clear profit of 200,000/, a year, besides 
other profits from the large balances kept at the Bank by the 
different public offices. We cannot imagine any revenue to be 
raised in a manner more equitable, or more agreeable to the 
public, than that which might accrue from taking this manage- 
ment of the Bank of England into the hands of Government, 





ail 


* If the Pank Directors employ 256 clerks for management of the publi¢ 
debt, paying on an average zoos. a year to cach, the amount is 50,000/.a yea" 
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orby making a new bargain with these expensive agents, who 
could scarcely presume to require above one-fourth of the 
nt payment if the question were fairly before the public, 
We have thought fit to put our readers in possession of this 
fact, which is not generally known, and affords an additional 
inducement for the discontinuance of the Bank Restriction 
Act, during the existence of which Lord L. justly observes, 
« there can be neither use nor advantage in converting bullion 
“ of either of the precious metals into coins.” | 
We have to copy a more alarming observation on this sub- 
ject, Lord L. addressing his Majesty, says, 


‘But I have not hitherto described the principal evils resulting 
fom this paper currency. It was natural to suppose, that the pre- 
cious metals, being no longer wanted in the same degree, for the 
purpose of being converted into coins, the price of them would fall 
inthe British market: on the contrary, for a considerable time, bul- 
lion, both of gold and silver, has not been generally sold, but ata 
price above the rate at which each of them is valued at your Majesty’s 
Mint. It would not be proper for me at present to assign the proba~ 
ble cause of this apparent contradiction: in such a state of things, 
whatever may be the cause, no bullion, either of gold or silver, will 
bebrought to your Majesty’s Mint to be coined; for it cannot be 
coined without a loss to the person who brings it; and if it were 
converted into coins, the moment they were issued they would be 
thrown into the melting pot, and reconverted into bullion, because 
itwould be of more value. in the shape of bullion than in that of 
cos, ‘Till some remedy is applied to this evil, no new system of 
coinage can be adopted, with any reasonable hope of success,’ Pp. 221. 


This state of things calls imperiously for the investigation 
of the Legislature ; the dilemma seems manifest and urgent; 
tither to forego the use of coin in England, or discontinue the 
Bank restriction. | 

Our author concludes his yaluable treatise with a very, un- 
necessary apology for its length and its details; far from agree- 
ing-with him in his apprehensions of having spent too much 
tmeon the subject, we have to, congratulate our readers that 
% much good sense and laborious investigation has been laid 

ore the throne, on a subject so interesting te the public; 
hot doubting the success of the respectful remonstrances oj 
Lord Liverpool in correcting the absurdities of the Mint In- 

mture, and in furnishing u$ witlr plenty of good silver 
coins, which may not be liable to destruction in the melting 


pot, 


Inan Appendix Lord L. has examined the relative values of 
and silver among the ancient Persians, Grecians, and 
s. This Appendix exhibits a great quantity of learned 


research; proving, however, the great fluctuation of the relative 
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values of the precious metals, rather than producing any deg. 
nite result; but the utmost use has been made of very imper. 


fect materials. 


Gold appears to have been usually about twelve times the 
value of rer: sometimes as low as eight times, some ag 
high as seventeen times, After the plunder of Gaul by Julius 
Cesar it appears to have been at the lowest, in Vespasian’s 
time at the highest relative value. 
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Art. VIlI.—emarks on the Ineffective State of the Practice 
of Physic in Great Britain; with Proposals for tts future 
Regulation and Improvement, and the Resolutions of the 
Members of the Benevolent Medical Society of Lincolnshire. 
By Edward Harrison, M, D. President of that Society; 
F.R. A, 8. Ed.; of the Medical Society of London, &e., 
London, 1806. 8vo. 44 pages. Price 1s. 6d. R. Bickerstafi, 


, om difficulties of investigating the phenomena of the liv. 

ing body, with the tediousness of the process of noting the 

symptoms of disease, and the operation of remedies, although 

only sure means of improving the medical art, are probably 
the causes why this plan has been so commonly deserted by 
hysicians, forthe more seducing and easy: inde of explain. 

ing appearances according to some preconceived hypothesis. 

The variety of medical theories, as they have been termed, 

which have successively prevailed in different medical schools, 
and, in their turn, have changed the manner of speaking among 
medical men, although they have had but little influence on 
the actual practice of men of sense, imparts a kind of laxity 
to the minds of students in that science, and induces them in- 
sensibly to suppose that establishments of any kind may be 
done away and others substituted in their sicidl: with but litde 
practical inconvenience. The great proportion of medical 
men who have acted conspicuous parts in the various revolu- 
tions which have lately convulsed the continent of Europe, 
may perhaps be thus accounted for. In Great Britain, thei 
revolutionary propensities, which are not less prevalent thao 
among their continental brethren, have hitherto been confined 
to words, They have changed and rechanged the names of 
their medicines, and the gentlemen who practice in London 
and those educated at Edinburgh hardly ever agree to denom'- 
nate any one article of the Materia Medica by the same appel- 
lation. So that the most ingenious artist, versed in all the 
knowledge of the North, if transplanted to London, could do 
ho work, except the work of. death, for waat of knowing the 
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mes of his tools. Have we not seen the Branonians wage 
yar with and finally overcome the Cullenians?: ‘The Darwin- 
ans have had their day; and the pneumatic doctors have still 
more recently promised to cure all diseases by a PUFF of air, 
aidby a side wind to sweep their unbelieving contenrporaries 
fromthe face of the earth. Yet, strange to tell, notwitlhi- 
sanding all these vaunted improvements in the science of me- 
dicite, and notwithstanding the vigorous boasts of that host 6f 
iregular practitioners, who, actuated solely by pure benevo- 
lence, condescend to favour this capital with their residence, 
the average number. of deaths in the annual bills of mortality 
remains undiminished, 
But the present writer extends his schemes of reform some- 
what farther; he wishes to obtain the aid of Parliament to 
te the practice of physic in Lincolnshire, if not all over 
Great Britain, and he almost insinuates that he is in possession 
of the means of obtaining this aid. Such interference, acting 
on any principles similar to those proposed by Dr, Harrison, 
we should most sincerely deprecate, as productive of evils 
infinitely more serious than those he proposes to remove. The 
Doctor has assuined to himself the office of a medical censor 
forthe county of Lincoln, and has instituted aclub or society 
whith he designates by the term Benevolent, who circulate 
rsthrough the county to be filled up with the names of 
all practitioners of medicine, regular and irregular, if their 
neighbourhood, and remarks on their severat characters. On 
these reports this junto sit in judgment, and decide on the cha- 
raeters of individuals according tothe information that comes 
before them. Now to us this appears a most illegal and iniqui- 
tous species of inquisition, and much better ‘entitled to the 
appellation of malevolent ‘than to: that which the author has 
owed upon it. Noone conversant with the amiable vha- 
racter of the profession can be ignorant of the cordial esteem 
which the. individuals of it feel, and very generally express for 
each other. The odium medicorum is not a whit less virulent 
than the odiem theologicum ; nor does the history of the science 
td any grounds for believing that the members of the 
fealty are not equally prone to convince their opponents of 
‘truth of some point of hypothetical doctrine, which nei- 
ther side can comprehend, by the cogent arguments of fire and 
faggot , than the orthodex y ass have on all occasions shewn 
themselves towards their dissenting brethren, whenever they 
Passessed the power so to do. | 
tus suppose a young man, whose necessities rendered him 
desirous of those prompt rewards which the Priestsof Lucina 
receive from their votaries, just settled in some remote village, 
re he found an ancient matron had long been in possession 
of the confidence of her sex, in consequence of ying ins 
Gey. Rev, Vo. I, april 1806. Ee 
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troduced allthe younger generation into the world, might we 


not suppose the temptation to propagate such a story as the 
following toostrong to be resisted? 














* Since my residence in the country, I know that great mistakes 
have been committed, for want ofskill in this department of the pro. 
fession. I will subjoin a short account of two unfortunate 
not from any desire to censure others, but merely to confirm the 
assertions, which { have made. The late Mr. ** * *, after seryj 
the usual apprenticeship, spent about six weeks in London, and then 
settied in the country. In a presentation of the child by the feet, he 
pulled at the legs with so much force, that the head of the child was 


torn from the trunk, and. remained in the uterus. The practice was | 


now become much too perplexing for his limited talents ; but rather 
than submit to a consultation, he attempted to extract the head, by 
forcing his rude instruments into it. Ihave been credibly informed, 
that the efforts for this purpose, were made with equal ignorance 
and brutality. ‘The poor mother, terribly lacerated by such violent 
outrage, dieda martyr to the insufficiency of her attendant. In the 
other case, a stout healthy woman, rather advanced in life, wa 
taken in labour of her first child. ‘The labour was likely to be tedi. 
ous, the foetus being of an uncommon size. Every thing, however, 
was proceeding in the common way, thoughslowly, and the mothers 
strength had not suffered. Under these circumstances, the a¢cow 
cheur rashly opened the head. Afterwards, by turning the child, 
and forcible extraction, the mother sustained so much injury that she 
died ina few days. There is*great reason to believe, that, in skilful 
hands, all the four lives would have been preserved to the commu- 
nity. I could easily add to this list, from my own observation; and 
until accoucheurs are more carefully instructed, such accidents must 
be expected frequently to occur.’—r. 13. 


We ourselves, for all reviewers are, ex officto, men consider- 
ably advanced in life, recollect, about the time we first set- 
tled in business in Yorkshire, which was nearly coeval with 
the invention of men-midwives, an anecdote current of a very 
respectable and very regular practitioner, though rather fond 
of money, which we Sincerely hope had ho real foundation. 
Finding midwifery a lucrative branch of the profession, he 
naturally inferred that the more he could do of it the more 
money he would get. ~ But as all human exertions are relative 
to time, he found it expedient to get throngh business as e% 
peditiously as possible. With this-express view he always 
carried a pair of obstetric forceps in his pocket, and round bis 
waist he wore a broad leathern belt, in front of which aswitd 
hook was fixed. As soon as opportunity offered he fixed his 
forceps, hitched the ring at the other extremity over the hook 
in his belt, antl extracted the infant in’ a crack, with as mucl 
ap ee as'a waiter at the London Tavern extracts a cork 

rom a bottle of claret; and in this way he’ very soon acquired 
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of these tales were true, or even. seriously believed in 
the neighbourhood, that the man of whom they were told ever 
yould be employed again? Would any Lincolnshire far.ner 
sndfor a leech to attend his cow concerning whose practice 
hehad heard and credited such a report? 
‘Inno part of the world is the profession of medicine more 
table, nor the persons by whom it is exercised more 
respected than in England. This we believe to be in great 
measure owing to the fairand open competition which at pre- 
sent takes place among all its members, regular and irregular. 
The apothecary treads so closely on the heels of the physician 
that if the latter does not exert himself-to maintain his real 
superiority by more extensive knowledge, combined with un- 
deviating rectitude of principle and decorum of conduct, he 
villspeedily find himself pushed from his place; while the 
surgeon ought to testify his superiority to the bone-setter, a 
character strongly objected to by Dr. Harrison, by evincin 
seater dexterity in bis manual operations, more humanity, an 
more liberal conduct towards his patients—not surely by 
calumpiating the character of his humble competitors. | 
Respecting the dark and secret proceedings of the an 
dres, or man-midwives, we pretend not to decide, nor shall we 
attempt to settle the precedence between them and their rivals 
whomake no pretensions to a double sex. Respecting the 
utility of male practitioners in that particular line, we must 
observe with Uncle Toby, *‘ that we had fine armies in Flan- 
dets previous to the adoption of the French fashion of male 
acoucheurs, whose very name indicates their origin.” By 
the way, is not the term obstetric derived from odstare to op- 
pose; in as far as the midwives of antiquity sat opposite their 
patients, who then were placed in a chair of a peculiar con- 
tuction ? If in the present day these practitioners proceed in 
theratio they have hitherto done in inventing new obstacles 
to the introduction of ladies and gentlemen into this evil werld, 
forthe poor find their way in superabundant numbers without 
heir aid,) the higher classes of people may soon cease 
wholly to exist, except they bribe these gentlemen very 
nly. Against the possible occurrence of this evil we may 
tetive seme consolation from knowing that in China, the most 
*pulous country on the terrestrial globe, it is considered as 
bly indecent or any man even to remain within the door of 
*iouse where a woman is in labour. | 
Although we have expressed our decided disapprobation of 
t. Harrison’s plan at more length than perhaps the size of the 
iginal work authorises, yet are we far fram thinking that 
* Present establishment of the practice of physic in England 
not stand in need of ee but we can by no 
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SS, 
means acquiesce in placing the controlling power in the hands 
of men, whose obvious interest is to prevent persons in the same 
line from. settling in their immediate neighbourhood, The 
author does not appear to have so maturely reflected on this 
subject as its importance demands; neither does he seem to 
be aware that this has frequently been treated of be. 
fore, at least he makes no reference to any of the various pam. 
phlets we have scen concerning it. We have even good rea. 
son to believe that the state of the practice of physic has of 
late engaged much of the attention of the president and mem. 
bers of the College of Physicians of London, a body of men 
who have in general exercised the powers vested in their 
hands with so much propriety and discretion, (although we 
have heard some of its members declare that no man could 
know any thing of medicine who had not been educated at 
Oxford or Cambridge, who could not however be ignorant 
that Sydenham was bred a soldier and Mead a dissenting cler- 
eyman,) that weare decidedly of opinion any plan of medical 
reform should emanate fromthemalone, One opinion we may 
advance with confidence, that the legislature of this country 
neither ought nor will listen for a moment to the schemes of 
any interested innovator which have not the complete sanction 
of that high authority. 

Tothe College, or to Dr. Harrison, if he will condescend to 
Jisten to them, we would offer the following few hints, as the 
basis on which any effectual improvement in the present prac- 
tice of physic ought to rest. We can recognize the utility of 
only two classes of medical practitioners ; those who attend ta 
the general diseases of the human frame, and those who make 
topical maladies the peculiar objects of their care; Physicians 
and Surgeons. The practising apothecary is an anomalous 
being that admits of being reduced to no class, and sets at 
defiance all salutary controul. The proper, as it oug!it to be 
the only occupation of the apothecary, is the art of preparing 
and ccna drugs. As well might the surgeons’ instru- 
ment maker undertake to perforin operations, as the com- 
pounder of simples pretend to know any thing of their appll- 
cation to the removal of disease. The restriction of this class 
of men to the exercise of their proper functions in this coun- 
try in like manner as in every other part of Europe, must 
constitute the first step to any effectual effort to reform the 
practice of physic. ‘Then the legislature might interfere with 
effect, and enact a law to prevent any British University from 
granting a djploma to any student who had not resided a given 
number of years, and also exhibited public testimonials of his 
abilities; and the same power should be invested in the re- 
spective colleges of surgeons. These diplomas might with 
great propriety be verified before the bishop of the diocest 
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where the person intended to settle; and any person mney 
ing to practice physic unprovided with a testimonial of this 

kind, should be liable to a ———— and fine. ‘The prac- 

titioners of midwifery should be confined solely to that parti- 

cular jine, and undergo suitable previous examinations. We, 
should also propose that the colleges of physicians and sur- 

seons should possess the same controul over practitioners who 
settle in the metropolis or its vicinity, where no person whate 
ever shou!d be allowed to practice medicine who had not been 

examined and approved by them; and that their authority 

should also extend to foreigners and all persons educated 

abroad. 
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Ant. 1X.—The Anatomy of the Human Ear, dlustrated by 


a Sertes of Engravings, of the natural size; witha Treatise. 


on the Diseases of that Organ, the Causes of Deafness, and 
their proper Treatment. By J.C. Saunders, Demonstrator 
of Practical Anatomy at 3. Thomas's Hospital, and Sur- 
geonof the London Dispensary for Diseases of the Eye and 
the Ear. Folio. Printed for R. Phillips, No. 6, Bridge 
Street, 1806. Price il, 11s, éd, 


Distinct treatises on the anatomy of intricate organs have 


greatly contributed to develope the more complicated mecha~ 


nism of the animal fabric. Such tracts have either been ad- 
dressed to students, and exhibit more ample and accurate 
illustrations of their particular subjects than general systems of 
anatomy contain, or they haye been offered to the learned, to 
correct the errors of preceding authorities, to announce dis- 
coveries, or to propose new physiological or pathological de- 
ductions, The utility of such works is obvious. ‘To these 
we are indebted for the various surgical and mechanical means 
by which the defects of the instrument of vision are palliated 
orremoved ; and since the phenomena of sound are equally 
teducible to experiment with those of light, there is reason to 
expect that the sense of hearing may derive similar assistance, 
when the theories of acoustics.shall have been as comprehen- 
sively investigated, and the structure and changes of the 
organ as accurately understood. 

A folio volume written expressly on the anatomy and dis- 
eases of the Ear. the price of which sufticiently indicates that 
tsauthor’s aim i; not confined to the instruction of students, 
will excite great interest with our anatomical readers. From 

information to be derived from the writings of Casserius, 
alsalya, Du Verney, Cotunnius, &c. and particularly from 
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the elaborate researches of Professor Scarpa on this subject, 
they may reasonably anticipate a more luminous view of the 
organ and its functions than has hitherto appeared. They may 
expect an ample discussion of existing hypotheses respecting 
parts of its structure, which, however absurd, merit some 
notice in such a work; and as a treatise on the Causes of 
Deafness, and their treatment, is very properly annexed, 
they may hope to be instructed in some new and ra. 
tional mede of relieving ma'adies at present only deemed 
curable by fraudulent empirics. 

This work is divided into four chapters, and we shall make 
our analysis in the order which the author hath adopted. 

Cuar.]. A Description of the External Part of the Ear: 
viz. the Auricle and the Meatus Externus. 

-Having commented on the difficulty of his subject, Mr, 

Saunders informs us,that ~ 





* The auricle is placed bythe side of the head, and joined by its 
root to the os temporis: the margin of that side, which is turned 
from the head is considerably elevated, and the general concavity 
within the margin is, by the rise of the surface, subdivided into cer- 
tain curvilineal grooves, all of which tend towards a canal, formedin 
the root of the Auricle, the Meatus Externus.’ 


We do not observe this convergency of the depresstons of 
the external ear to the entrance of the internal organ, except 
im the central cavity named Concha. Among civilised nations 
the form of the cartilage is so various, without producing any 
perceptible effect on the sense of hearing, that we must con- 
sider this supposition merely hypothetical, and more especi- 
ally since birds hear acutely at great distances, and learn to 
imitate the most delicate modulutions of sound, without any 
such appendage. The Tragus and Antitragus, Helix and 
Anthelix, the Lobe and the Concha, are described in a general 
raanner, and are the only parts of the auricle to which names 
are assigned; the remaining cavities and processes being 
merely called grooves or ridges, although they have been care- 
fully distinguished and named by preceding authors. The 
Muscles of the Auriele: are totally omitted. The length, 
shape, and direction of the Meatus Iuidieates: its Glands and 
Integuments, are next described. The author thus expresses 
meting concerning the form and use of the Ceruminous 
Glands: 


‘ The Ceruminous Glands themselves are placed exteriorly to the 
Cutis of the Meatus Externus, in the interstices of .a reticular mem- 
brane. They are about the size of millet seed, approach to a sphe- 
rical or elliptical form, and are tinged of a slight yellow by the 
Cerumen which they contain. Each little gland sends 2 smal) duct, 
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that opens in the Meatus Externus, and discharges the Cerumen, 
which is there found, and answers the purpose of kecping the Mem- 


brana Tympani motst.’ 


Of all the conjectures on the subject tliis appears to us to 
be the most crude. Hippocrates expressly says, that the 
Membrana Tympani is the driest in the body: 1 de2ua wp0s Ty 
axiy Tw OCTEW Tw TRATOW AEMTOY ECTIY, WOWED ApAYVIOY, Eysorarer 
rw addovu Ospuaros; (see [legs SAPKOQN, p. 252.1. 41.) and our 
dissections seem to confirm his opinion; but if any degree of 
moisture were requisite, surely no substance can be less pro- 
per to lubricate a thin membrane expanded for the transmission 
of sonorous tremors, than this viscid and adhesive secretion. 
Most authors have considered it as a defence to prevent insects 
entering the Meatus, to which class of animals it is peculiarly 
offensive. A-cursory account of the differences of the Meatus 
Auditorius in the Foetus concludes this chapter. 

Cuap. II. contains 4 Description of the Middle Part of the 
Ear, viz. of the Tympanum, of the Machinery contained in 
the Tympanum, axdof certain Parts annexed to each. 

We were inclined to impute the superficial manner in which 
the author has treated the anatomy of the external ear toa 
desire of hastening to exhibit its more important interior me- 
chanism. ‘To the cavity and membrane of the Tympanum, 
and the Eustachian Tubes, all surgical treatment of this or 
islimited; for which reason it is obviously entitled to the most 
minute and accurate description. We therefore felt much disap- 
pointed at finding this very essential part of the subject passed 
over without any research, and in a method no less slight and 
undigested than that of a common demonstration in a school of 
anatomy. 

The author thus describes the Fenestra rotunda: 











* The Fenestra Rotunda is lower than the Fenestra ovdfa, and 
nearer the Mastoid process. This aperture is also shut in the recent 
state, by a membrane of an oval figure, similar to the Membrana 
Tympani, and like that, convex internally. It is placed someway 
Within the Fenestra Rotunda, and is not discoverable without dis- 
section, even in the Foetal Ear, in which the bone is less evolved.’ 


Nothing further is shewn concerning the structure of this 
part, to which Professor Scarpa has thought proper to devote 
4 distinct and elaborate treatise; wherein he has diligently in- 
Vestigated, and compared its mechanism, in various classes of 
animals ;-and, from the result of his experiments and inquiries, 

S concluded, that its office ** ad audiendum, et magnum qui- 

em esse et necessarium.” A cause of deafness is also pointed 
out by this.celebrated anatomist, originating in certain changes 
Which tike place in the Fenestra at an advanced age.—(Vide 
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Observationes Anatomice de Structura Fenestre Rotundy 
Auris, et de Tympano secundario, p. 86.) These changes 
and the cavity named Tympanum Secundarium, could scarcely 
in our opinion have been overlooked by Mr. Saunders if he 
had not been totally unacquainted with them. 

The Membrana Tympani, with its attachments, is next 


spoken of. Its texture is considered to be membranous, and - 


the hypothesis respecting its muscularity is not noticed, 
However unfounded this conjecture may appear, an opinion so 
recent secms to have required some comment. With a sum. 
mary description of the Ossicula Auditfis and their muscles, 
and the course of the Chorda Tympani, the Chapter con. 
cludes. 


CuHap. II. presents us with 4 Descreption of the Internal - 


part of the Ear, which contains the expansion of the Audito 
Nerve, and may therefore be considered the Seat of Hearing? 

The Vestibulum and the osseous semicircular canals, the 
calibre of which is said to be ** about the size of a common pin,” 
are first mentioned. We must here observe that Mr. Saunders 
has erroneously named the dilated extremities of the osseous 
canals Ampule ; for this term has always been exclusively ap- 
plied to the sacs of the membrancus tubes contained in those 
cavities.—The structure of the Cochlea follows ; the Infundi- 
bulum of which is merely called a hole. A slight account of 
the membranous parts of the Labyrinth and the distribution 
of the acoustic nerves succeeds, with which the anatomical 
part of this work terminates. , . 

The plates are four in number,engraved by Heath. Plate] 
is a formidable production, and seems neatly allied to those 
Heads, Eyesand Ears which have of late so terrifically occu- 
pied shop windows to the astonishment of the vulgar and the 
degradation of science.—Fig. 3. plate IV. is said to be copied 
from the work of Scarpa; but as the original figure is on a 
mich larger scale, and the amplitude of our author’s page 
would have afforded abundant room for it, we must hazard 
a conjecture that it was engraved from the reduced view, ¢o- 

ied from Scarpa, by Mr. Bell, (see Bell’s Anatomy, Vol. 3. 
late X.) with which it precisely corresponds in size, although 
in other repects it is mtch inferior. 

The figures of the Ossicula Auditus, Plate HI. are very 10- 
correct, and by no means equal the representations of those 
bones given by the earliest authors.—(seé Casserius de Audiths 
Organi Struct. Tab. XI.) 

The celebrated Ducts of Cotunnius are omitted, both in the 
engravings and text. 

Cuap. IV. professes to treat ™ On the Diseases of the 
Ear.” : is 

From the total neglect of the physiology, and the omission 
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of so many essential parts of the structure of the organ of hear- 
ing, Which have been noticed in our account of the preceding 

ter, we were not led to hope for any very signal discoveries 
ot. art of healing its sali, or great penetration in de- 
tecting the causes of them. : 

The diseases of the external. meatus are first considered : 
for the cure of these, no new remedy is proposed. Alteratives 
ae recommended for herpetic eruptions in this. passage, and 
igspissated wax isto be removed by injecting warm water. 
“A little pleasant distress’’ is said to succeed this operation, 
arising ‘‘ from the violent excitement produced in the ear, as 
soon as itis acted upon in this state of accumulated sensibility, 
by its accustomed stimulus,”’ 

That it is adviseable to cure purulent discharges. from the 
tympanum is next strenuously enforced. With this view the 
ghost of the humoral me oh is conjured up to be once 
more combated and overthrown. From the glory of this 
triumph our author turns to attack the errors of the present 
day with regard to the method of cure; on which he thus ex- 


presses himself : 


*.Nor, according to my observations, are the means which I have 
seen employed,’ such as are likely to succeed; because the treatment 
corresponds with some pre-conception of its nature without any re- 
gard to the different stages of the disease. One thinks it a caries of 
the Tympanum. He has recourse to Tinct. Myrrhe, and the whole 
ttibe ofantiseptics. » A second imagines it consists in an alteration of 
parts, and treats it with as little delicacy asa common ulcer. A third 
hearing that Vinum Opii and Calomel are beneficial in certain diseases 
ofthe eye, employs them here ona forlorn hope’ 


To dispel these clouds of ignorance, Mr. Saunders informs 
as that <¢ the fact is, that the puriform discharge often exists 
without a caries of the bone,” and that he has ‘‘ so frequently 
observed this disease,” that he has ** no hesitation in saying 
that there are three stages of it. | 
“First a simple puriform discharge. 

“Secondly, a puriform discharge, complicated with Fun- 
guses and Polypi. : 

“Thirdly, a puriform discharge with a caries of the Tym- 
panum.”” 

The remedy for the first stage is a solution of Zincum Vitrio- 

—In the second stage, the Polypi are to be extracted 
of destroyed by caustics.—The third stage is deemed in- 
curable. , 

‘We certainly do not know what means Mr. Saunders may 

have seen employed in those cases ; but by the generality of 
Cons, this mode of'treatmient will be r acded as the ordi- 
EN. Rev. Vox. I. April 1806. FF . 
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nary practice. The ctr for puncturing the Tym. 
panum when the Eustachian tube is R tamiemier comes next 
in order; and lastly, that kind of Deafness which is called 
nervous is reported to be curable by the use of Mercury, 4 
long list of cases testify the author’s success, and extend his 
work, with the assistance of a‘broad matrgin, large type, and 
wide divisions, to the 51st page. ° 

After having discussed this work chiefly by reference to 
matters of fact, and pointed out so many errors and omissions, 
it will scarcely be needful for us to express our opinion in 
general terms. ‘The press‘s loaded and the public are misled 
by vast numbers of. medical books, of which the aim is no 
other than to advertise their authors: It is with reluctance 
that we are compelled to rank the present tract among those 
productions, But sincethe author has chosen to write before 
he has acquired a sufficient knowledgeiof his subject, we can. 
not discover any more probable motive for its appearance. 





a ee 





Art. X.—dn Jnguiry into the State of the Nation, at the Com. 
mencement of the present Admuistration. 8v0. pp. 231. 
Longman and Co. 1806. Prie.5s. | 


eee is a political pamphlet of the first consequence, and 
most assuredly the production of some person or persons hav- 
ing complete knowledge of the external and internal relations 
and interests of the British empire. _We may well suppose 
that the materials were collated and the documents necessary 
to autheniicate the prmcipal facts procured soon after the ac- 
cession of the new ministry; mature deliberation probably 
succeeded, as no doubt could be entertained of an energetic 
opposition to some of the statements respecting those mea- 
sures of the late administration which, itis alledged, left the 
United Kingdom in. a deplorable condition, and. renders it an 
Herculean labour for our preseat rulers, with all their wisdom 
and fortitude, to change the melancholy aspect of puvlic af- 
fairs, andfo stay the fate of the empire, Page 5. 

We are ata loss to guess what particular circumstances 
could have. occasioned, at last, such. precipitation in hurry- 
ing through the press this, bulky pamphlet (which might have 
formed a decent volume and a valuable library book), so wet, 
and the sheets so loosely tacked together, as to be disgraceful 
to. the author or authors,.to the subjects discussed (in the eye 
of foreigners), and to the respectable publishers. | 
_ The first observation that occurs to us, is the light in which 
the design of this inquiry into the state of the nation willbe 
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riewed by its opponents, the surviving members and parti- 
zans of the late Mr. Pitt’s administration. Will they not con- 
der the publication at this critical juncture as calculated to 
produce this general effect? You say, ‘‘ the system of ma- 
nt persisted in by that ministry has given. rise to the 
waparalleled dangers that at. present surround us.” We deny 
that the nation is actually in this calamitous situation; but ad- 
mitting it, what other end can the exposure of it answer than 
Ter pecvcuting any censure or accusation being incurred 
bythe present administration, if public affairs do not take a 
more prosperous turn by their change of system, or if they 
do, to attribute to themselves the glory ‘* of having stayed the 
fate of the empire,” of being the real saviours of their coun- 
tty, a title assumed by their predecessors at the time when the 
apprehension of the dissemination of the pernicious principles 
of the ferocious and sanguinary French revolutionists occa- 
sioned the passing of those severe laws called the Pitt and 
Grenyille acts. 
Be this as it may, our duty enjoins us to examine and report 
the motives of this publication as they are assigned in the 
Introduction. 


‘ Those,’ says the author, ‘ who have attended to the tactics of 
parliamentary debates, and remarked how greatly the separation of 
different articles of charge assists the party accused in shifting off 
the attack from any one point, will easily admit the superior advan- 
tages of such a comprehensive view of the actual posture of affairs, as 
wecommonly denominate, @ state of the nation... It happens, how- 
ever, that several years have now elapsed, pregnant beyond all for- 
merexperience in disastrous changes, without any discussion of this 
vholesome and constitutional nature.’ 


Certain recent occurrences having, likewise, prevented its 
taking place before the new administration was formed ; it is 
ecome more necessary to attempt such a compilation of par- 
ticulars as may assist the public in examining the question out 


of doors : 


* With this view the following statement is drawn up. It may 
‘nveniently be arranged under three heads—as it relates to the state 
of our foreign relations, our domestic economy, and our colonial 

rs. It is of the last. importance that the country should be 
ible toestimate the nature and extent of its resources, in each of 

¢ departments,’ &c. 


The discussion of the primary and important branch of in- 
{uity, our foreign relations, is extended to a considerable 
length, as the writer necessarily dwells on points which have 
Never been brought before 1 Houses of Parliament. Of 
| Fi 2 
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these the most material is the late continental policy of the 
British Government, Accordingly, he begins with examini 
the various particulars presented by the history of the third 
coalition. Hethen takes a view of the situation in which jt 
has left our external relations. Our attention inthe next place 
is directed toward the remaining objects of foreign policy in 
the present crisis; more particularly to the state of the neutral 
questions; and he concludes with suggesting the change of 
system which the previous deductions appear to prescribe, 

With respect to the late continental alliance, it is stated that 
the documents laid before Parliament furnish no evidence of 
any attempts having been made to procure the mediation of 
our allies for an amicable adjustment of our differences with 
France, though a direct assurance was given by ministers that 
they would solicit the mediation of Russia, and in recom. 
mending this salutary measure, all parties cordially united, 
The dispositions of France were officially announced, at least, 
to be pacific ; yet, according to this writer, no traces what. 
ever are to be found of any steps towards obtaining the media. 
tory interference of Russia, between the month of May 1803 
and the beginning of the year 1805. : 


*¢ On the contrary, our communications with that power have 
been from the beginning of a warlike nature. The Treaty of Con. 
cert of April 11th, 1805, the first result of our negociations, is 
framed for the purpose of marching half a million of men against 
France, in the pay of England. The cabinets of Vienna and St. Pe. 
tersburgh were likewise engaged in the correspondence which gave 
rise to the war as far back as November 1804. The British Govern. 
ment was a party to this intercourse at the same time. The French 
message was communicated during these negociations, and no CI- 
eumstance appears, either in the official documents or in the conduct 
of the parties, tending to shew that this pacific proposal produced 
any effect upon the progress of an intercourse avowedly hostile to 
France.’ 


The independance of Holland and Switzerland, and these 
curity of the future independence of all Europe, were the 

urposes for which the parties avow that the coalition was 
formed. The re-establishment of the King of Sardinia in 
Piedmont was another object of the league ; and lastly, the 
future security of the kingdom of Naples. 


‘ A league, then, of unparalleled expense and vast risk is con- 
certed, but we have no means of discovering how the general end in 
view was to be attained by the concerted plan of hostilities—the 
only specific object of the coalition was to make war upon France, 
and try the event.’ 


The next inquiry is, whether the war was prosecuted with 
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a 
such a degree of wisdom as bestowed any title to expect that 
the event would be prosperous. The nature of this-inquiry 
leads to details respecting the conduct of the war, which is | 
condemned in all points of view; and this, asit involves seve-  —. 












































ral substantial charges against the late ministry, requiring the 
most exact and impartial scrutiny, we must leave to the deci- 
sion to be collected from the perusal of the whole statement, 
commencing at page 23 and continued to page 97; the num- 
ber and length of the particulars prevent our entering into 
details; but, as it may excite curiosity and a desire to investi- 

te the whole, we here present some of the most prominent 
eatures. 

The want of concert between the allies; Austria not im- 

rting the plan of the war to the British envoy at Vienna, 
whilst the ambassadors of Russia and Sweden were invited to 
the conferences on that important subject; the open disavowal. | 
of Austria having any connexion with England, or in the least gE 
interfering in her war with France; till the Court of St. Peters. | 
burgh, in enumerating the inducements held out to Austria, 
did not fail to notice ‘‘ the immense sums of money which . 
England is ready to sacrifice.” ‘The Cabinet of Vienna then, 
with a large subsidy in view, abandoned the prudent precau- | 
tion of delaying offensive measures against France, till the 
combined armies of Russia, Sweden, and Austria should be in | 
readiness to act conjointly ; and submitted to follow the rash e 
counsels of our late ministers, to rush precipitately on the sup- 
posed unprepared enemy. In the plan of operations published | 
at Vienna, and annexed tothis ‘* Inquiry into the State of the 
Nation,” the most decisive proofs are given of the unwilling- 
ness of that Court to come forward; a general view is taken 
of the relative situations of France and Austria, and the in- 
ference is drawn, ‘** thatthe maintenance of peace, till a more 
fecourable juncture shall arise, seems to be infinitely desirable.” 
The accession of Prussia to the coalition was expected ; or at 
least its neutrality, both being rendered doubtful, was another 
reason for not opening the campaign till the junction of the | 
forces of Russia and Austria should enable these powerful 
allies to attack the enemy with a fair prospect of success. 

The appointment of General Mack to be Commander in 
Chief of the Austrian armies, without any concurrence or even 
the knowledge of the British Minister at Vienna ; and notwith- 
standing the representations of the Archduke Charles, to whom 
he was extremely disagreeable, was in every respect singularly 
injndicious, more especially as he had been very unsuccessful 
initaly; and that the officers who had served with him in 

ders thought meanly of his talents. 

The conduct of England relative to Swiss affairs is repre- 
sented as highly Saipolitie and unfortunate ; the neutrality of 
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Switzerland guaranteed by the coalition, 1s proved to be the 
most advantageous measure for France that her enterprizing 
ruler could wish for; by. this neutrality we have lost all the 
advantages which the coalition might, still have expected from 
the tried valour of the natives, and their unconquerable hatred 
of the French. 


‘ We granted pensions to many of the Swiss officers who had en. 
tered our service. during the last war, and always on the condition 
that they should not reside in Switzerland. These brave men, whose 
influence with their countrymen was powerful; whose fidelity to our 
cause had never been suspected; who only panted after the moment 
when their rage against France might once more shew itself at the 
head of their peasantry, were thus deprived of the only means by 
which they could maintain their personal authority, and support the 
good cause in their own country? 


But what seems to be the heaviest charge of all relates to 
the unfortunate King of Naples, as it reflects foul dishonour 
on the late administration, and, through them, tarnishes the 
dignity of the British nation, renowned for its faithful ob- 
servance of solemn treaties. 


© We affected to defend the Kingof Naples, yet we forced him to 
give our troops admittance immediately after he had solemnly engaged 
himself not to admit any English or Russian forces into his territories, 
or any ships of war into his ports. (Treaty of Portici, Oct. 8, 1805.) 
In return for this strict neutrality which he promised to observe, 
France withdrew her troops from his dominions. As _ soon as they 
were gone, England compelled him to break his engagements, and to 
receive her army and ships of. war,’ 


With what justice can we now complain of any breach of 
faith of a lawless conqueror ? and shall a British ministry pass 
uncensured when they dared to commit the dignity of their 
Royal Master, celebrated in all quarters. of the globe for emi- 
nent virtues, by a conduct ouly to be expected from the per- 
fidious policy of the Corsican! 

The next object of this Inquiry into the State of the Nation 
is, to take a view of the extent of the misfortunes which the 
errors of the late ministry, and of the third coalition, have 
brought upon. England and Europe, by an exposure of some 
of the consequences of our late foreign policy, To do Justice 
to this important and awful disquisition, it.is our duty to lay 
before our readers a sclect extract ; at the same time, we re- 
guest it may be kept in constant remembrance, that 1mpd’- 
iality, candour, and mcderation, shall always be the character- 
istics of Zhe General Jievtew; and as it cannot be doubted 
that. some able friend or friends of the censured administration 
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will take up the pen in their justification, the earliest atten- 
tion willbe given to such publication whenever it shall appear, 
and the same fair account rendered of it as in the present 


case. 


‘J. The actual changes of dominion which the third coalition has 
already produced, are in the highest degree alarming—whether we 
consider them as losses to Austria or gains to France. 

‘At the last peace, the Venetian territory had even been imagined 
by some to be a fair compensation for the loss of the Netherlands. 
Inseveral points of yiew, its importance was certainly of the very 
frst rank. Besides a large extent of the most fruitful country, a 
population of nearly two millions, and a revenue of a million sterling; 
it gave Austria a line of sea coast, studded with excellent harbours, in 
theimmediate neighbourhood of those rich provinces, which had long 
been checked in their progress, by their scanty means of foreign com- 
merce. ‘The acquisition of Venice easily rendered the power which 
also possessed the extensive dominions on the north of the Adriatic, 
mistress Of that sea. ‘The country to the East of the Gulf, was valu. 
able in case any views might hereafter be formed respecting Turkey ;— 
or might become necessary from the policy of other states in relation 
tothat defenceless neighbour. The footing which the Venetian ter. 
titory gave Austria in Lombardy, added to her dominions in the 
Alpine Country, served to retain somewhat at least of her former 
Sway in the affairs of Italy; gave her a certain security against any. 
further changes being attempted by France in that quarter; and 
secured, when an opportunity might offer, the means of regaining the 
ascendant she had once possessed in those fine countries. All these 
valuable possessions are now lost; and all the prospects of which they 
were the foundation—the hopes of external influence, and the more 
solid expectation of domestic improvement,—are vanished for ever. 
France, or her dependency, the Italian Republic, has completed the 
conquest of Lombardy. From the Gulf of Genoa to the Gulph of 
Istria, all is French. | 

‘To estimate how much France has gained by the acquisition of the 
Venetian provinces, it is only necessary that we should reflect on the 
importance of those. territories to the Italian Republic, from their 
Pésition, “and. the facilitics which they afford of increasing the nava} 
power of theenemy. The commerce of Venice, now very consider. 

lesand only checked since the revolution by the impolitic preference 
given to Trieste, will increase rapidly, when at Icast equal exertions 
ae thade to encourage it. At present it does not occupy less than 
400 vessels belonging to the port of Venice alone. In its better days 
thenumber of these. was tenfold. “The naval arsenal of that city, is 
famous, and the neighbouring harbours perfectly, well adapted to, the 

rposes of trade. ‘The coast of Dalmatia, with the islands, possesses 
tthaps more fine ports, -with strong fortifications, than any in, the 
world, Nona, Zara, Sebenico, Trau, Spalatro, Castel Nuoyo, Ma- 


rt Lesina, Corcyra—are byt a few of the harbours impregnable. to 
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necessary to state how prodigious an accession of trade and force this 
must in a short time secure to France, and how paramount 
must render her superiority in the Mediterranean. Whether we noy 
attempt to defend Sicily, or avert the downfall of Turkey and the 
seizure of Egypt, we shall feel the consequences of the treaty of Pres, 
burg inevery operation of the war. 

© The loss of the Tyrol, and its annexation to the new kingdom of 
Bavaria, is, though not from the superior territorial value of that 
province, yet certainly from its relative situation, of still greater 
detriment to Austria than her sacrificés in Italy. The natural strength 
of the country, the loyalty and valour of its inhabitants, and the skill 
which their mode of life gave them in the warfare adapted.to moun. 
tainous countries, made the ‘Tyrol altogether invaluable as a barrier 
against the invasion of the hereditary states ; had the house’of Aus- 
tria but learnt the right use of those resources, Unhappily, there 
prevailed a constant jealousy of the Tyrolese, and an inclination to 
check them in those pursuits which were their most favourite occu. 
pation, and which formed the habits, of all others most necessary 
for the successful defence of their country. Even in a war which 
threatened the throne of the monarchy, the same evil policy continued 
to curb the exertions of this high spirited people; and, after weaken: 
ing, during peace, by absurd restraints, the force which they could 
have opposed to the enemy, the court of Vienna, now, at the moment 
of iuvasion, persisted in refusing to avail itself'of their services. In 
several places, the peasantry were deprived of arms, and checked by 
the army, least they should defend their mountains irregularly, while 
the old tacticians were retreating from the strongest holds, according 
to rule. Frequently, in spite of all resistance from their own master, 
these brave and skilful mountaineers made out the point of being 
allowed to fight: they generally made a successful stand, sometimes 
gained signa! advantages over the French troops, while all their 
exertions were systematically thwarted by the Austrian commanders. 
But it is manifest, that while the province remained under the domi- 
nion of Austria, she might at any time have turned it to full account, 
by reforming so obviously pernicious a system of management. 
During a short interval of peace, she might organise its natural force 
so as to render it quite impregnable; and then, whatever successes 
the enemy might, on any future occasion, gain in Lombardy and the 
Frioul, or on the Danube, his progress was effectually checked by the 
natural garrison which he left behind him ; which must be taken, not 
turned; which preserved unbroken the communication with Italy 
and with Switzerland ; which must always, if properly managed, have 
been the main theatre of any war, where Austria acted on the de- 
fensive. Such were the incalculable advantages, in a defensive point 
of view, which Austria lost by the cession of the Tyrol. 

“If we keep in mind the remarks formerly made upon the importance 
of Switzerland, we shall be enabled to perceive still further advantages 
for defence, which Austria has lost in the Tyrol, and to estimate the 
éxtent of this loss in an offensive point of view. The complete esta 





blishment of France in Lombardy and the Genoese, would of itself 


have augmented the dependence of Switzerlnad upon her power: But 
though the passts on the West’ and South would have been open ' 
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her, while the Tyrol and the Voralberg remained in the hands of 
Austria, the Swiss might always reckon upon her powerful support; 
their country might be defended by its native forces against the iproads 
of the enemy from the other sides*, until assistance was poured in 
from the East; even if overpowered, their natural allies might still 
hupe to effect their liberation, by attacking from that quarter the 
French who should have established themselves in the Alpine territory, 
agwas done successfully by the Rhinthal and Engadine in 1799: and 
atallevents, the subjugation of Switzerland would, not have proved 
altogether fatal to Austria, when she had the strong outwork of the 

on that side, both to oppose the new position of the enemy, and 
to interrupt the communication between his Italian dominions and the 
new acquisitions in the North, which the occupation of the Alps 
night give him. 

‘But still more important, for offensive purposes, was the commu. 
nication which the Tyrol afforded between Austria and Switzerland. 
The Swiss were beyond any other people hostile to France. Of this 
hatred. they had given undoubted proofs in the last war: their skill 














indefending their own passes was truly wonderful; and no instance 


is on record of successes equal to theirs, won by individual dexterity 
and courage over numbers and discipline. While this character con- 


tinged to adorn that virtuous and unconguerable peasantry, there was. 


always a prospect of their making such a resistance to France, in the 
event of a wisely arranged scheme of invasion, as might enable Austria 
tocome up, and thus attack the enemy upon his most yulnerable side. 
Even if she unfortunately preferred the plan of invading France by the 
Rhine or the Var, and for that purpose wished to secure the neutrality 
of Switzerland ; the possession of the Tyrol enabled her'to do so;. 
because it gave France some inducement to acquiesce in that arrange- 
ment. All the advantages, then, which were most important to 
Austria, whether she intended) to attack France, or, to defend herself 

pmeans of Switzerland, depended entirely on-her possessing the 

yrol.— W ith the, Tyrol she has now lost them for ever.. Switzerland 
is completely surrounded by France and the French dependencies ; cut 
off from the only power witich could enable her to stand out for a 
moment against her enemy; delivered up without the possibility of 
resisting ; prevented from ever being employed in the invasion of 
Franee; hut ready at.any time to be used as the means of finally 

ducing Austria. In this employment of Switzerland, the Tyrol 
vill not only be no hindrance ; it will be made to assist. The pea- 
antry of that country will be omganized according to their aptitudes, 
physical and moral; their priviliges will be extended for the purpose 


of gaining their assistance against their former oppressors, and of 


tendering their exertions more powérful ; and Austria will at length 
er the value of the Tyrol, by the services which it’ may render 


to her invaders. 
“The loss of the Venetian and Tyrolese territory, with the confirm- 
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“There are only four passes into Switzerland from the French side, and seven 
the Italian. “ The Swiss could easily defend these for a month or six weeks 
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ation of the French power over Switzerland, has now completed the 
dominion of France over the whole of Italy. Every avenue to thy 
country is finally closed against Austria and commanded by her enemy 
with undivided authority. From Dalmatia and the confines of Typ. 
key, round to Strasburg, France has drawn a line of strong po. 
sitions, by which she completely hems in Italy; cuts her off from 
every communication with the rest of the world ; and opens to her 
the closest intercourse with herself. Her sway being so absolute. 
here, it is natural that she should Jose no time in exercising al) the 
rights of sovereignty. Accordingly, she models at pleasure the king. 
dom of Etruria; augments the Cisalpine ; disposes at will of the 
court of Rome; and dethrones, by a common regimental order, the 
royal family of Naples; for which last proceeding England, be it 
remembered, took care to furnish also the pretext, after having given 
the power of accomplishing it. | 

‘ Thus has the grand strife between France and Austria at length 
been settled, by the surrender of Italy, mere absolute and uncondi. 
tional, and in a far greater extent, than the courtiers of Charles, of 
l'rancis, or of Louis XIV. ever dared flatter their masters to expect.’ 
r. 106. 


If. The calamities of Austria are not to be measured by the 
cessions that have been wrung from her ; on this subject the 
author makes -many severe animadversions. 

III. The effects of the late war upon our own individual 
interests are examined ; and it is asserted, amongst other in- 
juries which England ultimately receives from the disasters of 
the rest of Europe, ‘* that she is more immediately affected 
by the Seneca sp of her enemy, from the increased 
mm of invasion to which it exposesher. The fate of the 
third coalition has in several ways augmented this danger, 
multiplying both the chances of its being made, and increasing 
the probability of its success.” 

On the third general division of the in uiry, Zhe state of 


foreign affairs, tndependent of the late coalition and its conse 


quences, the author enters upon a wide field of political cri- 
ticism: in which is comprised a formidable aspect of the 
French Empire, from its federal relations, the vast extent of its 
dominions, and its internal resoirces, The grand question of 
the neutral fags, and of the neutral trade, as it is now carried 
on by sea, is discussed ; and if the following observation be 
correct, the injury done to our brave naval officers and sea- 
men, iu being deprived of the benefits of captures of the mer- 
chandise and other effects of the enemy, by the fraudulent 
claims of neatral flags, is more than compensated to us In 3 
national point of view. 


< The total suspension of the enemy’s navigation is an injury of the 
greatest moment to his general power. It is. precisely the sort o 
injury most desirable to our own. interests, and the natural conse 
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quence of our naval superiority. While neutral ships and seamen i | 
. alone are employedin carrying on the commerce of France, her only | 
aursery of maritime power is destroyed ; she loses her whole chance 
of gaining a navy; she can neither procure a stock of merchant 
<essels nor breed a race of seamen to man her ships of war. We are 
indeed, that the excinsion of her seamen from trade, gives 
her a great command of recruits for her vessels of war: but is this 
any thing more than’a mere temporary supply? When the English 
vy has taken or destroyed the crews thus procured, or when, ina 
few years, they have died out, wheyce are their places to be supplied ? 
‘ The trade of France must revivé, it must be re-established for some 
years, before her navy can be placed on the footing which it had when 
the neutrals began to lend her their assistance, by engrossing her 
foreign commerce. The ruin of all her hopes of ever acquiring 
maritime strength is as effectually secured by our naval superiority 
h driving. her trade into neutral] hands, as it could be by our preventing 
her from trading at all.’—p. 195. 
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’ The concluding passages ate too striking to be passed over 
unnoticed. Itis said, that ‘* The evils or difficulties in ques- 
tion, are the necessary consequences of the long war in which 

e we have been engaged. They are part of that succession 


e which the new administration have fallen heir to ; a succession 
made up of all the dangers and difficulties, which a long-course 
1 of mismanagement has accumulated upon the country.” We 


are then told, that ‘* The whole concerns of this gteat and 


i 
yf invincible people are committed to the care of an adiministra- 
d tion which unites the largest portion of talents, experience, 
d rank, and integrity ; the most ample share of all the qualities, 
e whether natural or acquired, intrinsic or accidental, which 
€ ever enabled government to secure influence: with its subjects, 


and command respect among foreign nations.” After this i 
eulogium on our present ministers, some cheering prospects ; 
if are offered to console. us; moderate councils are to be the é 
Je 
) 


ga 


leading principles of administration, that with all‘their efforts 
to carry on a vigorous war, they will keep in mind how pecu- 
e liarly the great end of all warfare is desirable at the present 
s etisis, for our allies as well as ourselves; that, without aban- 
f doning one point which the honour of England requires them 
d © maintain, they will abjure all those false notions of honour 
€ by which nothing but eternal hostility with all the world can 
- ever be obtained ; ‘and that, whether we are to be blessed with 
, peace, or compelled to prepare for new battles, they will pur- 
t sue those plans of moderate and salutary reform in the various 
a branches of our national policy, without which no glory, no 
» not even the inheritance of a name will remain for 
England.” The Appendix contains authentic copies of trea- 
: ep onepatate Articles of Treaties—Extracts from Dispatches 
. of our Ministers at St. Petersburgh, Vienna, &c.—elucidating 
. the Facts and Arguments in ry general Inquiry. 
g2 ¢ : 
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Art. XI.—The Effects of Cwilization on the People in Ry. 
ropean States. By Charles Hall, M.D. 349 Pages, Q¢. 
tavo. Price 8s. Ostelland Chappel, London. 1805, 


WE have already remarked that the wretchedness of the 
lower classes in all countries is to. be considered as an undis. 
puted fact. This fact is placed in a very clear light by Dr, 
Hall, and with considerable detail. He observes that no per. 
son has better opportunitics than a physician of acquiring 
knowledge on this subject ; that the physician is put in posses. 
sion of more facts respecting the condition of the people than 
any other person ; that 


© Tle is admitted into the dwellings of all ranks of people, and into 
the innermost parts of them: he sees them’ hy their fire-sides, at their 
tables, and in their beds: he sees them at work, and at their recrea. 
tions: hesees them in health, in sickness, and in the article of death: 
he is frequently made acquainted with their hopes and fears, their 
successes and their disappointmeiits, as these have often a relation to 
their diseases ; and, possessing iheir confidence, they also frequently 
unbosom themselves to him on-matters not connected with the state 
of their healths.’—p. 4. 


The following is the description which the author gives as 
a physician, of the misery that. pervades the dwellings of the 


‘poor. 


¢ It has frequently happened to me, and to all other physicians, 
that, after being called to a child of a man of fortune, ill of this disease, 
whom I have found in a large lofty room, well ventilated, clean and 
sweet ; bed soft, undisturbed by noise, anxiously attended by people 
relieving each other; furnished with every thing the cellars, the kit- 
chen, the garden, the druggist, can furnish ; in short, every thing the 
four quarters of the world can supply: after, I say, being with such 
a patient, we are frequently entreated'to visit the child or children of 
a poor man, in the same iliness; several of them generally lying ia 
the same bed ; heated by and heating eacli other, in ‘a smal! room, 


corrupted by the exhalations of the whole family ; disturbed by one 


another’s cries; their wakefulness and restlessness, the effects of the 
disorder, increased by the vermin and hard .beds, covered by {ilthy 
clothes ; having nothing proper to use from the cellar, the kitchen, 
the garden, or apothecary’s shop; no attendants but the poor mother, 
worn out by watchings, anxiety, &c.;. the father from home, obliged 
to leave it to get their daily. bread,. That these things happen ut- 
avoidably in almost all cases, in poor families, all medical people 
must bear testimony: and also to the ill effects of them on the sul- 
ferers. I have said unavoidably, which is true; for, though single 
instances by charitable assistance may in some. things be relieved, it i 
impossible that in general the poor can be better supplied ; unless 
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ou alter the condition of the whole, by giving them good houses, 
containing more and better rooms; better furniture; better linen; 
petter supplies ; in short making their condition nearer to the first 
described ; that is, wholly altering the condition of that whole order 


of people.’ —P. 14, 


But independently of an actual inspection into the domestic 
sate of the poor, Dr. Hall argues that a consideratiun of the 
amount of their wages is sufficient to determine the question, 


He observes, 


‘That Judge Hale, above a century ago, after having made. a 
nore diligent inquiry, than any body else seems to have done, judged 
ten shillings a week as little as a family could be supported on in 
England at that time, at the price things then were.’—. 6. 


It is, we believe, a generally received opinion among the 


inquirers into the natural history of civilized man, that the 


poor'man is not so long lived an animal as one in easy cireum- 
stances. Dr. Hall quotes the following fact in confirmation of 
this opinion, : 


‘When the Equitable Insurance Office at Blackfriars Bridge was. 
frst tablished, the premiums taken were according to a ratio pro- 
poed'by Dr. Price, who formed it from the accounts of the annual 
deaths taken from the bills of mortality kept in different cities of 
Europe. These deaths were about one in twenty-two, annually, of 
athe people, taken indiscriminately. Proceeding thus, the profits 
ofthe society were so great, that in a few years they realized their 
enormous capital ; upon which, their premiums were lowered. Their 
profits being still very great, they returned, in a very honourable 
nanner, part of the premiums that had been received from the in- 
wed, which they continued to do, at certain periods, with still 
greater liberality. ‘The Society, notwithstanding, .continues to in- 
tease greatly in rithes. ‘The cause of this phenomenon, therefore, 
¥aa matter of inquiry ; onwhich it was found that they had adap- 
ted their premiums to the deaths of the rich and poor taken together ; 
ud it'soon occurred thatnone but the rich were insured. Their ex- 
tordinary profit; therefore, must arise from the .circumstance of 

#¢ being fewer deaths ‘annually among the rich than among the 
ory in proportion to the numbers of both.—p. 11. 

* 6H - ° 

With respect to the moral, and spiritual instruction of the 
mor, there may be some difficulty in deciding’ whether it be 

or notin civilized countriés. If the laws of the land 
beconsidered as marking the most flagrant and atrocious viola- 
“ns of morality, then indéed the state of the poor must be 
; Wed to have something in it highly unfavourable to virtue: 
|. excepting now and then for murders and capricious crimes, 
“’tich are seldom indeed obnoxious to the bloody penalties of 
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tions. 


The hangings, the whippings, the shootings, the transpo 
tions fall on these share, ne rand the ge ag 9 
(as they are called) are but sparingly dealt ‘out. We muy 
however decidedly object to Dr. Hall’s position that the poor 
are deprived of the advantages of religious belief, because tion, 
their gross ignorance they are unable to appreciate the eyj. 
dence of their creed. The example of their superiors js t 
them a motive to belief, and such motive acts as truly and ade.» 


que on their minds, in proportion to its strength, as if jt 


were 


rived from any other source. 
It is surprising how strongly Adam Smith has expressed his 


sense of the debasement of the working part of the humag 
species. Dr. Hall quotes from hima passage, which we think 
so curious and so illustrative of the view we are now taking, as 
to deserve to be re-quoted by us. 
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‘ In the progress of the division of labour, the employment “ of 
the far greater part of those who live by labour, that is, the great 
body of the people comes to be confined to a very few simple 
operations ; frequently to one or two. But the understandi 
of the greater part of men are necessarily formed by their ordinary 
employments, ‘The man whose whole life is spent in performing 
few simple operations, of which the effects too are perhaps al. 
ways the same, or very nearly the same, has no occasion to exert 
his understanding, or to exercise his invention, in finding out ex. 
pedients for removing difficulties which never occur. He natural 
ly loses, therefore, the habit of such exertion, and generally becomes 
as. stupid and ignorant as it is possible for human nature to 
become. The torpor of his mind renders him not only incapable 
of relishing or bearing part in any rational conversation, but oi 
conceiving any generous, noble, or tender sentiment, and con 
sequently of forming any just judgment concerning many ert 
of the ordinary duties of life. 

“¢ Tt is otherwise in the barbarous societies, as they are called, ¢ 
hunters, shepherds, or even: of husbandmen in that rude state of 
husbandry which precedés the improvement of manufactures and 
the extension of foreign commerce. In such societies the variel 
occupations of every man oblige every man to exert his capacity, 
and to invent expedients for removing difficulties which are contin 
ally occurring. Invention is kept alive, and the mind is not su 
ered to fall into that drowsy stupidity, which in a civilized society 
seems to benumb the understanding of almost all the inferior rank 
of the people.”’—( Adam Smith, vol. iii. p. 183. )}—p. 24. 


In his inquiry into the causes of the scarcity of the neces 
ties of life, 


concludes; 
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“€ Ast, That the scarcity which lately and frequently has prevailed, 

as real. 
“ee ad, That the general cause of scarcity is, that too small a number 
ofhands is employed in agriculture. 

‘ sd, That the cause why so few are so employed is, that too 

y are thrown into the manufactures. 

‘4th, That the cause why so many are thus forced into the manu- 

actures is the wealth of the rich.’—p.45. . 











‘ That the quantity of land inhabited by a people is ‘too little, I 
heliev¢ does not happen in any instance ; but that too few hands are 
employed, in almost all instances, in civilized countries.’—P. 35. 


‘ For the present purpose, the people which compose a civilized 
mation may be divided into three sorts: the first, consisting of those 
who work in cultivating the land; the second, of those who are em- 

yed in trade and manufactures ; the third, of those who do nothing. 
The first sort, it is obvious, furnishes the provisions for itself and the 
other two ; and the whole will be furnished, either scantily or plenti- 
fully, as the first sort bears the greater or less proportion to it.’—p. 37. 


‘ The manufactures, in which the great majority of the. labouring 
hands in many nations are employed, are of various kinds: they may 
bedivided, however, into two, viz. such as are of the grosser. kind, 
adare of prime and general use in life; and such others as are more 
wlined and in use only by the rich, are not of prime necessity, but 
may bedispensed with. It seems natural to suppose that these latter 
should have only such a number of hands in them as could well be 
spared, and that a sufficient number should be reserved to produce an 
abundance of such things as are more useful, and of greater necessity. 
This, notwithstanding, is not the fact, as appears by the frequent re- 
currence of great scarcity in less abundant seasons; and its prevail- 
ingin some degree, as will be shown hercafter, in all seasons. We 
must therefore inquire into the cause that prevents the proper num- 
ber of hands from being employed in raising that which is most neces- 
lary 16 the existence of all the people, and directs them to the pro- 
duction of such things as are enjoyed only by the few, and by them 
my be easily dispensed with.’—P. 38. 


* After man had arrived, as in Rome, at a state of civilization, in 
Which the labour of the field was become tolerable, and held honour- 
able, the arts and manufactures were thrown upon the slaves, and 
Practised by them only: and it is not to be wondered at, since the 
works.of manufactures, though so many and various in eae na- 
tions, are all of them, as has been observed before, carried.on within 

ers, in confined rooms, shutting eut the pleasant objects of nature, 

ently within frames like cages, in offensive atmospheres, gene. 

ed more nauseous by the effluvia of the subject worked on, 

by that of the bodies and filthy clothes of the workmen ; their 
postures bent, doubled, and every way distorted. Add to this, the 
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tendency of them, so injurious and destructive to their healths ang 
lives.—p. 40. 











‘ Ifa poor man is employed by a master, and is paid by him the 
price of his hire, no injury is supposed to ke done ; on the Contrary 
it is thought that the finding employment for the labourer is benefigjaj 
to the individual as well as the public. But this is true only in a very 
limited sense. ‘To be of service to the public, and indeed to the ja. 
bourer, the product of the labour ought to be of such a kind as to bp 
useful, and to consist of something that contributes to supply the 
wantsofmankind. If aman, for instance, is employed in removing g 
heap of stones from one place to another, and from thence back again, 
and so repeatedly ; if he is paid for so doing, where is the harm it js 
said, ‘The harm would be evident if a greater number were employed 
in that way ; or, if the whole of the people were so for some time, 


we should then be destitute of the necessaries of life.’—»P, 42. 


¢ But it will be found that the principal cause which draws off the 
labour from the cultivation of the land, is the last mentioned; viz, 
compulsion. 

‘ By the unequal distribution of wealth in most civilized states, the 

ople are divided into the two orders before mentioned ; namely, 
the rich and the poor. In the hands of the former, are lodged those 
things of every kind which compose what is generally called wealth, 
In one class of the rich all the lands are vested ; in another, the cat. 
tle and the corn raised on them: ina third, the raw materials, tools, 
machinery, &c.; ina fourth, the goods now manufactured and stored 
forsale; and soon. In those, or some other class of the rich, all 
those things are collected, and by the laws firmly secured to them, 
which the poor man stands in need of, and are necessary to the sup- 
port of his existence. The persons in the possession .of these things 
hold them out to the poor labourer, saying, ** If you will labour for 
me in such and such a way, I will give you out of those things such 
as you stand in need of; but unless you will do those things which I 
require of you, you shall have none of them.’ Hence there is aa 
absolute necessity, under the penalty, the heaviest of all penalties, 
namely, the deprivation of such things as are necessary to his and his 
family’s existence, for his submitting todo the things thus imposed oa 


“him to do.’—p. 43. 


Wealth, our author observes, 


« Is the possession of that which gives power over, and commands 
the’ labour of man: it is, therefore, power ; and into that, and that 


only, ultimately resolvable*. 
‘ it is no argument that wealth is not power, because this power 


is notextended to the disposal of the lives of the poor; since that 





** It is remarkable that an old poet should say : 
Auvauis wepune Tois Boorois ra xenucra.’ 
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would be an extension only of the same power, and differing onl 
tone 
ai will be allowed, that the collected number of persons who 
possess the aggregate quantity of all such things as compose wealth, 
have the command and direction of the labour of those who are not 

ed of any of them. It is trae, that no individual of the poor 
jsobliged to work for any one individual of the rich ; but for one or 
other of them he is obliged to work, under the penalty of their with- 
holding from him the things without which he cannot live: He is 
not obliged to work for A, B, C, or D, &c.; but for some one or 
other of them he is under the unavoidable necessity of working, and 
at that kind of work, too, they please to require of him.’—?. 48. 








After quoting Dr. Paley’s curious story of the flock of pi- 
geons, Dr. Hall remarks: | 


‘Dr. Paley here acknowledges the inequality of property to be an 
til: but justifies it, 2 
‘First, by supposing it to flow from the rules for the acquisition of, 


‘Secondly, by supposing it to encourage industry. 
‘As to the first supposition, that inequality of property did flow © 
from any rules or laws of society, or from the necessary or spontar 
neous operation of society, we have seen to be contrary to historical 
heis: it being effected, as appears from them, by arbitrarily and 
tiolently dispossessing the original possessors of the land, and distri- 
buting it amongst a small, comparatively, number ef others, in much 
lager quantities than it is at present; and that the consequences of 
ty, or civilization, have been directly of the contrary kind; 
tly, to lessen much that inequality. 3 : 

*As to the second supposition, viz. that it promotes industry; we 
laré endeavoured to show that it has a contrary effect, and greatly 
discourages it; by rendering the attainment of property so difficult 
the bulk of mankind, as to be nearly impossible, and therefore 
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Di. Paley adds, ‘that if there be any great inequality uricon- 
“nected -with this origin, it ought to be corrected.” ‘'Froin' which 
pisige we may infer—that as it implies a doubt whether there be any 
featinequality, not occasioned by the rules, &¢. or hot—it ought te 
he made a subject of inquiry; and further, that Dr. Paley’s opie 
“fo saemy not ‘substantially from Mr. Hume’s, viz. that it depends 

Sutility. ; : 
. ‘ But if we admit both the suppositions above-mentioned, we still 
“ink that inequality of property is injurious to mankind: the effect 


it being to bring poverty and misery on the many; whilst it only 
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ce riches to the few, and docs not render them happy. 
nat eowttMay be said that wealth might be justly acquired by industry 


Fae omy. ‘ ; , 
"TF wealth is power; ifmen are born equal and independent of 
‘ex; Rev, Vor. 1. Apr 1806: Hh 
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each other ; and that* cquality and independence are unalienable; j 
wealth is a power destroying that equality and independence; jg j 
reduces the bulk of mankind under the subjection of the few: 
those authors who have defended the inequality of property, no 
having considered wealth in that light, will by many be considereg 
as having said nothing on the subject.’—r. 63. 


That the nature and effect of wealth and commerce are very 
intricate, and exceedingly difficult to be understood, is eyi. 
dent, from the differences between writers of the most acknoy. 
ledged talents, and from the complete ignorance. and confusiog 
of ideas that reigns on this subject in the minds of so many 
menof education. It is in vain that Adam Smith and others 
have distinguished and explained the uses of the precious 
metals ; it will be in vain, no doubt, that Dr. Hall expostulates 
on the absurdity of supposing money to be of any other us 
than to enable the possessor of it to purchase some article of 
which he stands. in need or is desirous. There is a certain facility 
and universality in the operation and powers of money, which 
has the same kind of baneful influence on the mind and con- 
ceptions, as is cxerted by thosé same qualities of facility and 
universality in the Algebraic signs and formules. 

There are other and peculiar causes of confusion to the 
understanding in the case of money, &c. arising from the 
unsettled state ofthe questions concerning what man is, and 
ought to be, what he ought to desire,and what are the mor 
duties of nation toward nation. When we are reasoning in 
the abstract, we hold that man should act toward man as he 
would be done by; but. when we treat of the transactions 
between nation and nation, we restrict the above precept, by 
substituting Englishman instead of man; sometimes we substi 
tute European ; sometimes we include all mankind except the 
negroes; and soon. ‘This vagueness and discrepancy # 
feeling and.pringiple precludes the question from being set: 
tled ina summary way, and certainly absglves us Reviewer 
from the duty of ea down any principle by which we might 
decide ypon the justness of Dr. Hall’s conclusions on this 
subject. His view of it is.simple, and in general perspicuous; 
but some of his conclusions to be admitted or not, according 
to the system of morality which may be laid down. 

After having distinguished commodities into those which are 
of usc to the mass of the people, and those which are not, 
says, that’: 7 


¢ All articles that are exported*may be looked upon as of pris 
nse ; for whatever these articles might be, however refined and ut 
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** This is true, if by this word an equality of rights only be understood. 
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gecessary, yet the labour that produced them, if otherwise directed, 
| ould produce those articles that are of prime use and necessity. 
: fence, Whatever manufactures any states export, however super 
{yous to theni, they are to be considered in an opposiie light. We 
1 HB igre therefore no occasion to examine the nature ef the things which 
are exported.—p. 81. 
We do not understand this. If we could find nations who 
- BB would take glass beads and trumpery off our hands, and give 
- BB ywcommodities of real use in exchange, it surely could not 
0 MM be said that we exported articles of prime use, of that such 
y Hi trafic did not benefit.us; setting aside the injustice and im- 
's HB morality there would be in so encouraging and promoting the 
3 i folly and imbecility of mankind. He continues thus : 








se ‘But with respect to the articles imported, the case is otherwise ; 
of HM they must be all cxamined by the rule laid down; though it is, in 
ty HM thisplace, only possible to examine a very small number of them. 
ch ‘The chief parts of the world from whence are procured the great 
n- [ae importations to Europe, are the East 4nd West Indices, Spanish Ame# 
od Ma tea, Turkey, &c. &c. From these places are drawn, tea, silks, 
muslins, china, gold, rum, sugar, &c. &c. The other articles ims 
he fag Ported from all these and other places, are, in general, like those 
‘he fag Pecified, such as administer to refinement in dress, equipage, furniture, 
aid buildings, the table, &c. Indeed, from those distant places, it would 
not answer the merchant’s views to bring the gross and bulky ar- 
, ticles, sach as are those of prime necessity. Of these imported goods, 
: therefore, very few indeed come down to the poor. Hence, there- 
he fore, it is evident, without any further enumeration, that the effect of 
fade and commerce, with respect to most civilized states, is to send 
ott oftheir countries what the poor, that is, the great mass df man- 
ist- MM kind, have occasion for; and to bring back, in return, what is con- 
the 9% sumed almost wholly by a small part of those nations, viz. the rich. 
> of BB Hence: it appears, that the greater part of manufactures, trade, and 
set: Commerce, is highly injurious to the poor, as being the chief means 
wets #1 ol depriving them of the necessarie$ of life, and is the principal cause 
ight #9 fall their calamities. 
this ‘This is far different from the common notion of the effects of trade; 
ous; fae People, somehow or other, imagine that trade has some unknown bene- 
ding icialeffects ; that giving employment, and furnishing the necessaries of 
life;are the same thing: but this cannot be the case, except the 
h are ubour, as has heen said before, is actually directed to produce them ; 
he vhich can only be done by agriculture, and the coarser manufactures ; 
)  § *wken such things as their Jabour does praduce are exchanged for 
the necessaries. ‘Io conceive that trade can operate in any other 
pris Nd somewhat like reviving the old exploded notions of occult qua- 


'E ‘The refined manufactures are all produced by long continued 
. \. $ the labour increasing according to the fineness of the article. 
a: Point-lace veil, worn by the ladies, is perhaps the work. of many 


Years of the lace-maker; in .~ oa manner, all the exquisitely 
2 , 
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finished articles of dress, equipage, the table, furniture, &c. are the pro. 
ductions of long time and tedious application. The rich, by the use 
of these, consume, in ashort time, the work of many people, continyeg 
for many days, months, andyears: and this is the principal effect of re. 
fined manufactures, theenabling the rich toconsume the produce ofgreat 
labour in a short time; or, in other words, to commit greater waste 
than it would otherwise be in their power to do. We have heard of 
great men’s cooks boiling down several hams, several legs of beef, 
many joints of veal, fowls, &c. to make a pint or two of soup ; which, 
after all, makes but a small part of the dinner of their masters, The 
art of the fine manufacturer and that of the cook have precisely the 
same effect, viz. the bringing together and reducing the bulky matters 
to their quintessences, as it were ; by which means, the great man cap 
consume and destroy, in a very short time, the works of months and 
of years.’—P. 82. 


‘ There are but two ways of oppressing a people: the one by 
taking away their property from them; the other by personal inju. 
ries. The former of these may be effected in two manners; either 
by taking from them the necessaries and conveniences of life, when 
projuced by theirlabours ; or by preventing them from cmploying 
their time and labour, in producing the necessaries and conveniences 
far themselves, and forcing them to labour in the production of such 
articles as they themselves do not enjoy, but which are made use of 
by therich. It is by the refined manufactures that this is done. The 
common necessaries and coarser kinds of manufactures, that could 
possibly be used by the rich, would require but little labour of the 
poor. Therich, if there were no refined manufactures, would have 
but little inducement to call off any great proportion of the labour of 
the poor from its being applied to the production of such things a 
they stood in need of; and to do it without an inducement, through 
a mere arbitrary spirit, would be, probably, done but by few. Iti 
therefore the produce of the refined manulactures, that tempts man 
kind to oppress ; and is almost the only source from whence oppre 
sion comes.’——P. 86. 


‘ If there were no manufactures in India, it would be impossible 
for the European nations to injure the natives to any great degree 
They would only take from them a few of their natural productions, 
such as cinnamon, pepper, tea, &c. But by means of their manufac 


tures, they can take from them, in large. quantities, the necessaries | 


of life, which the labour that. produced these manufactures would 
raise. The natives of India have been deprived of millions, ant 
thousands of millions of bushels of rice, and other necessaries o! 
life, none of which Europeans have received—Europeans have beet 
deprived of millions, and thousands of millions of bushels of wheat, 
and other necessaries of life, of which the Indians have rot received 
one grain. What Europeans have had from them, or rather wis 
some few of the inhabitants of Europe have had from India, is som 
fine maslin, China ware, some. pearls, some diamonds. What the 
Ladians, or some few of them, have received. {rom Europe, bas beet 
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some silver, jewelry, clock-werk, gilt carriages, &c. ‘The bulk of 
the people, on both sides, have been most miserably despoiled by 


this system of trade, the most pernicious and destructive to the hu-_ 
manrace, that ever was invented.’—p. 88. , 








The assertion that the refined manufactures are almost the 
only source from whence oppression comes, struck us at first 
gsextravagant; but we confess that upon asking ourselves in 
what country oppression of the bulk of the people had existed 
ynaccompanied by pomp, luxuries, and costly manufactures, 
we were unable to satisfy ourselves that any such country 
could be found. We speak of oppression, not of misery, 
which, we well know, cannot be got rid of by shaking off the 
fetters of civilization, and retiring to the er of savage 
life. 

That the increased poverty of the many is necessarily con- 
nected with the increased power of the few, is arguéd on this 

round, that such increase is, in fact, a claim upon the poor 
or more labour: that ‘‘ the people, in order to satisfy these 
further claims, are obliged toemploy more of their time in 
furnishing those things thus claimed of them.” 

This argument is true, practically speaking: for thou 
wealth may certainly be supposed to increase independently 
of any new claim on the labour of mankind, as, for example, 
by sagacious inventions in agriculture, or in the arts, the di- 
rect etlect of which is to diminish-labour; yet, in fact, what is 
themass of mankind benefited by these inventions. Is it not 
amatter of notoriety that in civilized society there is always 
aclass of men, who live as hardly and as scantily as human 
nature will endure—who, for example, in England, live as 
wretchedly now as they did thrée centuries ago, when there 
were neither spinning-jennies, steam-engines, nor threshing- 
machines; and have we not-of late years witnessed an endea- 
Your among the rich to introduce a class still lower in the 
scale of existence than any that has hitherto been seen in this 
country ; a class that is to live upon something still less com- 
fortable than dry bread. ! 

- That the plans of introducing, among the poor, watery soups 
made palatable by the flavour of a red herring and other sto- 
ing messes, have becn seamuted: ey many from 
motives of humanity, we doubt not. Such persons are nor 
die of what they are doing. Is there to be no limit to the 
ence between the comforts of the rich and those of the 
poor?——if not, if a small portion of mankind are to haye the 
of taking as much as they possibly can of the produce 

the earth and of man’s labour; if they huve a right to 
on every new invention for reducing the rations of the 

t, let such right be fuirly asserted; but if not, for God’s 
se, et us know what is the state and degree of inequality to 
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be desired and to be acquiesced in, Is it such as obtains at 
present in Switzerland, or in France, or heretofore in England, 
or now in England, or such as will be in England when the 
poor people shall be fed by Count Rumford’s soups, and the 
lower tradesmen by the diseased mutton that our great farmers 
cultivate (notfor their own table, but)for the public? 

What are the grand wants of man? Tobe kept warm, dry, 
clean, well fed, and to have a companion; and if these wants 
be uncomfortably provided for, the rest is a mere mockery, 
A rough old oaken table, set out with boiled beef and turnips, 
a wheaten loaf, and a jug of good beer*, (with apples in the 
corner cupboard for the children,) placed in a clumsy room, 
warmed by a great clumsy wood fire in a clumsy old chimney, 
partaken of by an affectionate family and an hgnest-hearted 
pleasant neighbour, sitting upon clumsy old chairs, includes 
so much of what man really cares for after his labour or exer- 
cise, that what might be changed or added in order to embel- 
lish the scene, is hardly worth contending for, even by those 
who have it in their power: and to trench upon any of these 
substantials, and think of compensating by cenlesillihlnenal is 
the extreme of folly and imbecillity. Every man can furnish 
tohimself a thousand arguments and illustrations to prove the 
truth of this remark. Who has ever been on the water ona 

leasant summer day with a pleasant party, and dined in the 

oat in happy confusion, handing the bread-knife from one to 
another, and cleaning the plates by dipping them in the water 
over the side of the boat, but can bear testimony that nothing 
more was wanted? Let suchas have been equally in scenes of 
this kind and in the sumptudéus luxurious abodes of the opu- 
lent determine the point. 

*¢ Whether the rich be useful to the poor,” is too compli- 
cated a question to be determined, generally, in the negative; 
otherwise than by shewing some possible state of society in 
which there should be no rich, and. yet not so much wretched- 
ness as in the actual system. For, as all things hang together 
by achain, and (it is to be hoped) some good is produced, the 
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rich must be allowed to contribute their share. No general ; 
consequence.can be drawn fron+this concession as to the ad- , 
vantages of inequality of possessions, any more than an argu- 

ment for monastic life can be drawn from the undoubted ser- 





vices which monasteries have rendered to the world, In the 
common acceptation of the word useful, the question is easily 
determined, for, 
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* One of the sad evils of extreme civilization without a corresponding pct 
fection of the morals and the heart, is the opportunity that cach mew discovery 
in the arts gives for the adulteration of the articles of commerce. It may be 
said that we still Anew how to make good bread, good beer, and good medicincs; 
that civilization has not lof us these things; but can we, in fact, be hardly ever 
sure Of procuring them for our moncy now-a-days ? 
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‘ The poor man produces by his labour almost every thing that the 
rich man eats, drinks, and wears ; the house in which he lives; in 
short, nearly every thing he has or enjoys; for the land would pro- 
duee few things without the labour of man. 

¢ Now, what does the rich nran produce for the use of the poor 
man? Precisely none of all the things mentioned. But he gives him 
money to buy these things with, it is said. In answer to this; itis 
iobe observed, that money only transfers the property of things, 
which were before produced, from one to another; and what it 
prings to one it takes from another. The money makes nothing; 
therefore adds nothing to the mass of the necessaries of life, or other 
things: it therefore can give to one only what it takes from another.*, 
—p. 100. ; 

‘ The Being who made the earth and all the living creatures on it, 
so constituted the earth that it produces the things necessary for the 
subsistence of those creatures: and he so constituted those creatures 
that their existence should depend on those things which the earth 
produces. It is evident, therefore, that the Creator intended the 
land for the use of thé. creatures he has put on it. Consequently, 
that no creature ought te be cut off from the possession of some part 
orother of the earth, and that in such quantity as to furnish him with 
the necessaries of life. But this, by the system established in- most 
nations of Europe, the persons in possession of the exclusive property 
oftheland, not only have the power of doing, but in effect do it, and 
thus, depriving them of a sufficiency ofthe necessaries of life, destroy 
great numbers every year.’—P. 107. 

* We have said before, that it is for the interest of the rich to 
asmuch of the labour of the poor, and to give the labourer as little of 
the produce of the labour ashe can help. In this mstance the fa- 
bourer is exactly in the case of a farmer’s ox or horse. ‘By the labour 
of the husbandman, and of the horse or ox, is raised the whole pros 
duce of the land ; the less part of which, i. e. the less corn or hay, the 
ox or horse has, the more is-reserved for the farmer’s or proprietor’s 
use. Itisthe same with regard to the husbandman, though not in so 
directamanner. ‘The less money the husbandman receives, the less 
corn he can buy and eat, and of course, the more the farmer or pros 
prietor takes to himself.’—r. 113. 








‘Ttis traly observed by Dr. Hall that the evil effects of ci- 
vilization are not confined to the lower classes. Misery and 
vice are contagious, although the diseases which their contact 
Sv gant are not always of the same species as the original. 
Esight of misery which we systematically acquiesce in, 
although we should be able in any particular case to alleviate 
it, does necessarily breed either melancholy or hardness of 
, or a withering of those natural sympathies and affections 

are the source of all our moral pleasures. 


* A small number of people, in most civilized states, consume 
the far greater part of the produce of the labour of the whole. 
what is left is very short of a sufficiency for the great mass of 
people ; every man, therefore, seeing that many’ must go without 
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a sufficient quantity of the necessaries, uses every effort not to be of 
that number ; and is strongly urged to secure what is enough for him. 
self and family. Hencea violent struggle is excited : every man strains 
every nerve: every man’s interest becomes opposite to every man’s, 
Hence eager competitions, sharp contentions, frauds, oppression. 
Hence the source of all matters that render life anxious and unhappy, 
This is the cause of all the cares and troubles of life: to this they are 
solely and wholly to be attributed: to ascribe them to the constity, 
tion of human nature and human affairs, is the artifice of those who 
have more than their share, and are the cause of, theevil, ‘This plainly 
accounts for the evils ; to assign them to the other cause, is merely 
gratuitous ; is ascribing effects to an occult and undefinable cause, 
when they may be referred thus clearly and demonstratively to this 
one simple, evident, and adequate source.’—p. 140. 

‘ Nor are the boastings of civilized countries, with respect to 
learning, better founded. Certain individuals are Jearned : but what 
is the mass of the people? If we average the learning of any of these 
countries, it is greatly exceeded by the savages of North America; 
who elearly show by their speeches on public embassies, and their de. 
bates in their assemblies at home, that they have availed themselves 
ef the Irisure they enjoy; but which is refused European artifi. 
eers.—p. 151. 

‘ Mr. Hlume having ascribed very different effects to civilization, 
#t secms properto take some notice of what so eminent a writer has 
said on, the subject. 

¢ In his Essay on Refinement in the Arts, after stating that kappi- 
mess seems fo consist of three ingredicnts, viz. action, pleasure, and 
imdolence, he says, , 

..* 'That.these refinements furnish a fund for conversation, and by 
these means promote sociability. 

. © That they refine our pleasures and by so doing lessen the grosser 
excesses, a8 drunkenness, &c. 

‘ That they multiply our gratifications. 

‘That they. soften our manners and promote moderation. 

© it is obvious that all this is said, and intended to be understood, a8 
applicable only te those who enjoy the effects or produce of the re- 
fined arts; not to those who by their labour furnish them : or, in other 
words, all this is said of the rich, and is therefore not inconsistent with 
What L have advanced. but it must be allowed to be avery partial re- 
presentation of the effects of the arts. This is constantly the case with 
all the panegyrists of them. The poor, although the bulk of the peo- 
pie, are always kept out of sight, and every thing which regards them 
passed over in their splendid descriptions. The truth is, the arts have 
taised a few, both in respect of their intellectual attainments and theit 
enjoyments, above the natural state of man: but, in order to obtain 
those advantages for those few, they have sunk the remainder of the 
people much beiow it. , 

‘ Lord Chesterfield has observed, that in history we read of nobody 
but kings, Jords, bishops, generals, &c. as if they composed all 
fhankind, or that the rest was not worth notice.’—p. 155. 

(The Conclusion in our next.] 
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‘Ant.11.—Mémoires de Louis XIV. Ecrits par lui-méme, composés pour 

Ie Grand Dauphin son fils, et addressés @ ce Prince; Suivis de plu- 
sieurs Fragmens, de mémoires militaires, et instruction donnée a Phi- 
lippe PV, de dix-sept lettres addressées @ ce Monarque sur /e Gouverne- 
ment de ses Etats, et de diverses autre pieces inédites. Mis en ordre et 
publiés par J. M. de Gain-Montagnac, en 2 v: 8vo. Paris, chez Gare 
nery, 1806. A Londres chez Dulau ct Comp. Memoirs of . Louis 
XIV, written by himself : composed for the grand Dauphin his son, 
and addressed to that prince ; with several fragments of military me- 

_-moirs ; instructions given to Philip V, in seventeen letters addressed to 
that monarch oa the government of his dominions, and divers ather 
pieces before unpublished, Disposed in proper order and published by 
J. L. M.de Gain-Montagnac. Dulau, London, 


A brief history of this publication is given in an advertisement by 
theeditor, prefixed to vol. 1, called the first part, “ The collection of 
the works of Louis XIV, deposited in the imperial library at Paris, 
consists of three folio volumes bound, and three large port-folios. A 
certificate of this precious deposit, in the King’s’ library, (as it wa» 
then called) by the Marshal Duke de Noailles, by the express orders 
of his Majesty, ascertains the authenticity of the manuscripts, and to 
put it out of all doubt, the King’s alterations, in his own hand writing, 
confirm it. 

Of the three folio volumes, two thirds, at least, contain only insig- 
hificant daily orders, the state of his armies, lists of its officers, &c. 
The surplus consists in the first place, of details of three campaigns— 
tome detached pieces, such as his instructions to his grandson Philip 
V, King of Spain; reflections on the trade of Kings (his fayerite ex- 
Pression) ; sketch of an oration to his subjects, &c. faithfully copied, 
in three volumes, from the originals. | 

The discerning English reader, on perusing the title page, will rea- 
dily perceive the little interest his countrymen can take in, these me= 
mois; but if he thinks the contgnts merit further attention, we give 

Ma clue to the main design of the publication, which exhibits the 
Versatility of the French nation. The revolution was founded on a 

laration of the pretended rights of man, and animpracticable union 

Ratural with civil liberty, to the confusion of both, and the intfo~ 

tion of anarchy, desolation, and massacres, the sanguine proofs of 

hydra-headed republic. No sooner were they convinced of their 
“i0ry than their wisest public men reverted tothe system vi :mvo- 
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narchy, but instead of establishing a limited regal government, they 
countenanced, and at least sanctioned, the restoration of despotic 
power; and to render it more formidable than that of their ancien 
monarchs, they bestowed av imperial crownun a foreigner. And 
now, their men of letters publish what they durst aot have Whispered 
during the short-lived triumph of the republic. Memoirs of a cele. 
brated despot, which furnish, under his own hand, principles of 20+ 
vernment which Buonaparte has readily adopted, probably by the 
secret advice of his adherents, drawn from the historical records of 
‘the reign of Louis XIV. The career of that monarch’s conquests was 
rapid and extensive, but far inferior to the personal military achieve. 
ments of their new emperor : they serve only*to exhibit him in a su. 
perior light, and the publication is one measure calculated to increase 
the admiration of the people, and to render their attachment to him 
permanent, 

We have only to annex some of the sentiments of Louis XIV, 
styled the Grand Monarch, to demonstrate, that Louis XVI. was a 
Saint (as his Confessor styled him on the scaffold) compared with the 
Grand Monarch, or the Grand Emperor of France. 

‘- The complete re-union of all authority in the person of the sove- 
reign alone, ensures the safety and happiness of his dominions.—The 
smallest division (or participation) of that authority is productive 
of the greatest misfortunes.” The general corruption of governors of 
provinces, of officers of the army, the dissoluteness of their soldiers, 
the tyranuy of country gentlemen over their tenants, the peculations 
of the receivers of the public revenue, in short, all public deputed 
authorities Louis XIV. stigmatizes as “‘uniaithful servants.” With 
respect to kings, he asserts that “let them be ever so bad, the revolt 
of their subjects is always infinitely ciiminal. He who gave kings to 
mankind, ordained that they should be respected as his lieutenants, 
reserving to himself alone, the right of examining their conduct. I 
4s his will, that, whoever is born a subject should obey implictly, 
(passively, blindly )—there is no maxim in christianity more firmly 
established than this humble submission of subjects to their sovereign, 
‘part II, page 55, and sequel. .The letter of Madame de Maintenon 
(the, celebrated mistress of Levis XIV.) to Phillip V. King of Spain 
S.curious, as it relates particulars of the death of James II, the 
exiled King of England, not before made public. The sketch of the 
harangue t assuredly been a model for Buonaparte to thie senate, 
the legislative body on a late occasion, 


Art. 12.—Nuvro Metodo di apprendere gli Elementi della Storia un 
_ wersale, Fc. A new Method of learning the Elements of Universal 


Histors, political and literary. 5 vol 8vo. Masi, Bologna. 


.» ‘Turs method consists in two eharts, each two feet by a foct and @ 
half, one of which is historical, the other biographical. The five vo 
Jumes are a/commentary on these; giving’ a suceinet account of: the 
events, indicated on the ont chart, wand of the celebrated men contained 
in the other. 
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agt. 13.—Versuch einer physischen Anthropology, &c. Sketch of a 

physical Anthropology, er the Natural History of Man, conformably 

10 Modern Discoveries, by Ch. Bernoulls. Vol. I. contawming the 

Physiology ar Natural History of the Adult. 8te. 235 p. Hem- 
merde,. Halle. 








Tue design of Mr. B. is to examine the nature of man, as a phy- 
sical being, by the help of the various discoveries made of late years 
in chemistry and physiology, and in such a manner as to be intelligible 
toevery well informed reader. In his introduction he treats on the 
study of anthropology ; in Part I. he examines into general physiology, 
or life, the relation between the soul and the vital powers, the human 
body and its.organization, and the mechanical and chemical principles 
aithe elementary composition of its parts. Part II, contains partie 
cular physiology, or the theory of animal and organic life, and the 
parts on which it depends. 


Art, 14.—Ericarum Icones et Descriptiones. §c. Figures and Descrip- 
tions of Heaths, by J.C. Wendéand. Fasciculus XIII. 2 sheets of 
letter-press, and © coloured plates, Hahn, Hanover. 


Mr. W. who superintends his Majesty’s garden at Herrenhausen, of 
theplants of which he gave an account in his Hortus Herrenhusanus, 
which was begun by himself and Mr. Schrader under the title of 
Sertum ITanoveranum, and who is known to the public by other valu~ 
able botanical tracts, here gives us the thirteenth number of his work 
onthe beautiful family of heaths. It contains the following six spe~ 
cies. Erica campanulata; e. glandulosa; e. viscida seu glutinosa 
Andrews ; e. pinea Thunbergii ; e. gilva ; e. aggregata, To give our 
teaddes an idea of his descriptions, we shall insert that of the last. 

Erica aggregata, antheris cristatis inclusis; floribus aggregatis 
cernuis ; calicibus brevibts, pubescentibus ; corollis suboyatis, ru- 
bris, pubescentibus; stylo exserto ; foliis ternis quaternis brevibus 
oblongis obtusis pubescentibus. 


Ant. 15 —Cérémonial de 7 Empire Francais, §c. The Ceremonial of 
the French Empire, containing, 1, the civil and military Honoure to be 
pud to the military, cio, aud ecclesiastical Authorities of the Emperte 
aud to the different persons in Office, to whom any are due confa 
to theimperial decree: 2. the full and-undress Uniforms of the ctt 
and military Authorities of the Empire; 3, the functions and attri- 
butes of these Authorities; 4, every thing relative to public Ceremo- 
nies 2 general ; dhe ranks and places which the Authorities are to have 
at them ; all that coucerns the Legion of Honour ; the Laws and De- 
crees fur the establishment of different modes of Worship ; the uniforme 





Of the Officers of the Army and = 3 what constitutes the Etiquettes 


of the Court; the domestic Fst ments of the Empcerur, Empress, 


and French Princes; the manner in which Persons who hoid Places 
» minder Government are to be addressed ig speaking-or writing to them 5 
—_. 
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the Ceremonies of the Inovguration and of the Coronation of the 
Empcror Napoleon ; the ortgin of the priactpal Titles and Dignities 
of the French Empire; the funeral Ceremonies and Honours, Mourn. 
ings, &e To which is added an analytical Table of Contents by L, 
J. £****: with full lengths of the Emperor, the Empress, and the 
Pope, in their dresses of Ceremony, coloured. ‘Paris 


Tue ample title of this volume sufficiently explains its nature and 
its object. 


Art. 16.—Mémoires Historiques sur les Templiers, §c¢. Memoirs of 
the History of the Knights Templars, or new Elucidations of their 
History, their Trial, the charges brought against them, and the secret 
Causes of their Ruin, taken in great measure from various Documents 
or Writings published in Germany : by Phe G—. 810. 400 p. Buisson, 
Paris: Dulau, London. | 


THESE memoirs are very interesting. The author, who is well 
versed in the history of the middle ages, has examined all the works 
he could find respecting the curious subject he undertook to invest. 
gate; and as it has been best discussed by the writers of Germany, of 
these he has made most use. Lis work consists of 1. a chronological 
abridgment of the general history of the Templars, with a concise ac- 
count of their trial, and of the abolition of the order. 2. A sketch of 
the constitution of the order, compiled from its statutes and the pro- 
ceedings on the trial. This is a summary of an essay given by Prof, 
Muenter in his German edition of the statutes. 3. A translation, 
somewhat curtailed, ofa dissertation by Prof. Muenter, which forms 
the most ingenuous and solid defence of the Templars that has yet 
appeared. 4 An historical dissertation on the subject at large, oc- 
cupying the greater part of the volume. 5. A summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners of Pope Clement V. and ihe memorials 
‘published by Prof. Moldenhauer. 

It is to be regretted, that the Author did not reduce these detached 
pieces to one regularwhole; and that by a multiplicity of conjectures, 
opinions, and doubts, he leaves his reader in that ‘state of suspence, 
which it is the business of a critical historian to remove. if not by set- 
‘ting before him the plain truth, where this remains doubtful, at least 
by chewing him on which side probability lies. The many new and 
striking facts contained in this collection, however, render it a desl- 


Art. 17.—La sublime Scuola Italiana, &c. The grand School of 
Tealy, or the works of thé test Itolian Authors: edited by Aug. “& 
Valenti. 8vo. Vol 9. Lange, Berlin. 


Tus is a correet edition of, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, &c. 
whose works are intended to,be published in suceession. ‘I he present 


volume contains the fifth partof the Morgante maggivre of Lev. 


Pulci. 
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ao. 18 —Kritische. Revision der Insektenfaune, §&c. A critical re- 
vision of the Fauna of German Insects, by F. Panzer, Vel. I. 800, 
Felseker, Nuremberg. 








Tnrs publication isa supplement to Mr. P’s Fauna, containing 
eurrections and additions to that work, from observations made since 
its publication, both by himself and other naturalists, 


Art. 19,.—Reiseder Herren von Humboldt und Bonpland, &¢e. Tra- 
vels between the Tropics, in 1799—1804, by Alessrs von Humbold and 
Bonpla.d, extracted frem their Papers by Ch. Delamétherie, and 
translated into German, 8v0. 76 p. Beyer, Erfurt. 


Tuts is a faithful translation of the Notrce d'un Voyage auz 
Tropiques, exécuté par M. M. de Humbold, et Bonpland. 


Art.20.—The Vaccine Contest : or,‘*Mild Humanity, Reason, Religion, 
and Truth, against fierce,unfeeling Ferocity,over bearing Insolence,mor- 
tified Pride, false Faith, and Desperation ;” being an exact outline o 
the arguments and interesting facts, adduced hy the principal Comba. 
tants on both srdes respecting Cow-Pox Inoculation ; including a late 

official Report on this subject, by the Medical Council of the Royal Jen- 
narian Society Chiefly designed for the use of Clergymen, Heads of 
Familics, Guardians, Overseers of the Poor, and other unprofessiona! 
Readers who may be concerned for the welfare of Mankind. By Wm. 
Blair, M. A. Surgeon of the Lock Hospital and Asylum, the Blooms; 
bury Dispensary, and New Rupture Society; Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and of the Medical Societies of London, Paris, 
Brussels, Aberdeen, &c. &c, &c. “When men have become so aban- 
doned as to pervert truth, it is high time for the learned in the Fa- 
culty toawaken from their torpid lethargy.”” Dr. Rowley. Lon- 
don, Svu. 96 p. Murray, piice Qs. 6d. 


Whetuer the Cow-pox (why should it not be called the Bull, or 
Taurine pock, asin all other cases when speaking of the species, the 
male is preferred to the female?) shall ultimately prove a blessing to 
the human race, most assuredly it has already proved a blessing to the 
printers. An astonishing quantity of ink has been shed, and paper 
wasted on this subject; and to what end? Surely the common 
seuse of mankind cannot fail finally to embrace and universally to 
practise a discovery (if real) -that. professes to exterminate so formi- 
dadle and loathsome a disease as the small pox, without so much per- 
suasion, 

The controversy we think must now be drawing to a close, for it 
appears to have required hard straining, and assiduous use of paste and 
Scissars to vamp up the present publication. Here we have the whole 
of Dr, Rowley’s strange work, which we always considered as the ef- 
fasions of his dotage, republished in form ofa dialogue. The conver- 
sation commences between Dr. Bragwell and & patient, whose head 


the Doctor almost bewilders, when a sensible and judicious surgeon, 
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doubtless Mr. Blair himself, happily calls in, refutes every-objection, 
and finally triumphs over the Doctor. He assails the Doctor with all 
serts of weapons, repriuts all the long list of names so often published 
in the papers in favour of vaccination, raps him on the head with 
the authority of that magnanimous statesman, as he calls him, Mr, 
Pitt; and finally overwhelms him by stating the opinion of the prince 
of Wales, an excellent judge, to be sure, of a medical controversy, 
Sed ohé jam satis, ‘Yhisis really crambe decies recocta. 

The most enthusiastic vaccinators, must, we think, admit at leas: 
one victim to the Cow-pox, we mean poor Doctor Rowley himself, 
Indeed, we have heard some of them most indecently exult, as having 
been the immediate cause of his death. 

Quere. Had the Doctor him:elf been vaccinated nolens volens, 
might not this universal prophylactic have also prevented the fatal, 
and by his friends lamented, catastrophe? Has not the child of one 
vf the declared champions and abetiors of vaccination, lately-had a 
smart sprinkling of the natural small. pux, after having been vacci- 
mated some years ago, under the eye, and to the satisfaction of its 
parent, who must be allowed to be a competent judge? 

Such we have heard to be the fact, on good authority. But the fa. 
ther, like a true believer, continues to assert that his confidence in the 
preventive powers of vaccination is notin the least diminished by this 
accident. ‘This is going beyond the orthodox, credo quia impossibile, 


-‘Dhis is believing a point because we absolutely know that it is not 


true ! 


ART. 21.—EFight Letters on the subject of the Earl of Selkirk’s Pam 


palet on Highland Emigration. Edinburgh, J. Anderson. London, 
Longman and Co. 8 vo. 59p. 1806. 


THE opinions promulgated, and the practice adopted by the Earl 
of Selkirk with respectto emigration, the writer of these letters thought 
it his duty to controvert, as a loyal subject, and strongly attached to 
the interests of his country. They made their fiist appearance in 
eight late numbers of the Edinburgh Herald and Chronicle, under the 
signature of Amicus. A very appropriate title, for the author’s mode 
of controverting his lordship’s principles, have more the appearance 
of friendly admonition, than of hostile opposition. They are written 
in a style which cannot be offensive even to those who may differ from 
him in opiniwn, and with such delicate sentiments of respect for the 
Farl of Scikirk,that it is desoutly to be wished,that every controvertist 
whether on seligious, political, or philosophical subjects, would fol- 
Jow the example. It appears that his Lordship’s pamphlet is become 
extremely popular. The eloquence of its diction, the modesty of its 
execution, the interesting seteney of its subject, the enthusiasm which 
it both breathes and inspires, the earnest zeal of so active and so young 
a man, the almost romantic story of the settlement of his infant co- 
lony in America, are all calculated to excite lively emotions of admira- 
tion, except to the writer of these letters ; he thinks, the praises which 


. 
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have been so profusely lavished on the pamphlet, appear to be matter 
of some regret. ‘So long,” he says, ‘tas the peasantry of any coun* 
is essential to its well-being, so long as this island has wichin its 
bounds, one unproductive acre ot land capableofimprovement, so long 
must any book, of which the tendency goes to repress the exertions 
either of government, or of individuals, to restrain emigration, Occa- 
sion public danger ;—as we are a nation of soldiers, in these precari- 
ous times,—=as we are, at all times, a nation of mariners—as we are 
also, an agricultural, and a mercantile people, in all these characters, 
js it possible to deny the importance of an abundant population P 
therefore,” says Amicus, ‘‘asa lover of my country, | cannot but ad- 
yise the champions of emigration to look well to the ranks of our ar- 
mies, and the demands of our navy; to regard the state of wages for 
domestic labour, and the calls of Our manufacturers, mechanics, and 
farmers, before they proceed farther in their experimental schemes of 
depopulation ; ; I would have them regard the thousands of waste acres 
in our own land, before they thus struggle to drain us of our ara. 
population; and I would earnestly remind them that, until the d 
of Lord Selkirk, the doctrine of most philosophers was, that the life's. 
blood of this nation was her. inhabitants—her peasantry—TI will add 
(without meaning offence to.any Class of subjects) her highlanders.” 
We need not follow up these letters to their conclusion, the sketch we 
have given being sufficient to shew the patriotic design of the author ; 
and it is to be hoped, that some late publications by discontented 
emigrants who have returned home, exhibiting the humiliations, hard- 
ships, and temporary slavery many of our countrymen have suffered in 
America, will prevent the further increase of the mischicfs-of emigra- 
tion; and-as tothe pamphlet before us, we wish that it may have an 
extensive circulation : it would even be well if government were to 
print, at a low price, and disperse through all parts of the British em- 
pite such tracts, and others of a similar nature, to deter the poor clas- 


tes of the people from being seduced to abandon their native 
country, 








ART. 22.—The Students’ Guide through Lincoln's Inn, containing an 
Acceunt of that Honourable Society, the Forms of Admission, keeping 
Terms, performing Exercises, Call to the Bar, and other useful Infor- 
mation ; by Thomas Lane, Steward. The second Edition, dedicated 
(by permission) to the Treasurer and Masters of the Bench of 

the Honorable Soctety, London, 1805. ‘Jobe had @t the Steward’s 
Office, No. 15, Lincoln's Inn, price 7s. 


Tae Inns of Court, which are the Seminaries of the common law, 
arenearly coeval with the present forms of administering it; for though 
original institution of them does not any where precisely appears 
oe is Very certain that soon aiter the Court of Common Pleas had 
established at Westminster, in the reign of King Henry. the 3rd, 
arson of the common law began to ‘assemble the ‘msel pes toges 
2 ‘and formed societies which were intended.to Constitute a judicial 
sity. These bodies, subsisting under certain laws, aad the go- 
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vernment of acknowledged authorities, and having for their object the 
promotion of an important branch of learning, may in their collective 
capacity be thought to resemble the universities of Cambridge and Ox. 
ford; but they differ from them in many sespects, which are very ma. 
terial, an principally in this, that they are not collectively, nor jy 
any of them singly, a corporation, and that they have no constitution 
by charters from the crown. It may be added too that though, like 
those universities, they have always conferred degrees upon their 
members, yet the power is not inherent in their constitution, but js 
delegated from the judges, subject to whose immediate controul, gs 
general visitors, it has always been exercised. Lord Mansfield, there- 
fore, (in delivering the opinion of the Court of King’s Bench on the 
case of the King against Gray’s Inn, 1 Doug. 353; has very properly 
defined them to be “voluntary societies, which, for ages, have submit. 
ted to government analogous to that of o her seminaries of learning,” 
The discipline of the universities still retains something of tts ancient 
strictness, and lectures are still delivered for the instruction of the 

apils in the different Colleges ; but the discipline of the Inns of Court 
fad been entirely laid aside, as not suited to the mature age of the 
members who are now admitted into them ; and fora similiar season, 
perhaps, the lectures or readings and exercises, by which the students 
were ancieatly trained up to a knowledge of the law, have either been 
discontinued, or have declined into mere forms. ‘The only advantage 
of this institution, which now survives, is that they assemble together 
the members of the profession, and give them a facility of communica- 
tion: this may tbe easily imagined to be very considerable ; and we 
understand that it is strongly felt to be such, by those who have com. 
pared the state of the profession in London, and its state in Dublia, 
where members do not enjoy a similar accommcedation, 

In the work before us will be found, very neatly stated, all that is 
either useful or interesting of what is known respecting Lincoli’s Ina, 
one of the most ancient, and, we believe, at the present day, much 
the most resorted to of the four Inns of Court, To those who feel 
an interest in the antiquities cf a celebrated body, and a desire to bee 
come acquainted with its history and internal economy, Mr. Lane’s 
book will afford considerable entertainment, though they do not belong 
to the society, whom it principally concerns$ and the members of tl.at 
society, or those who intend to become such, will in addition to its 
general interest, meet witn much valuable information, respecting the 
Various Orders and reguiations of the Inn; which cannot otherwise 
be easily known, and which, when neglected, have often been attended 
by distressing circumstances,—particularly to those who bave been 
hastening tothe bar. A list is subjoined of various law dignitarics, 
former or present members of the society, whose arms are emblazoned 
on the windows and punneis of the hail; and Mr. Lane, in notes to 
the names of some of the must distinguished of these illustrious per- 
sons, has given sketches of their lives and characters. ‘These he states 
himself to have derived partly from published authorities, and partly 
from some literary friends; and we congratulate him on the assistance 
he has obtained, as these biographical notices form by no means the 
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jeast interesting or least creditable part of the work. The list con- 
tains an extraordinary number of thenames of persons who have acted’ 
important parts in the state, and established families flourishing with 

those of the highest rank ia England; and it is impossible to read it 
without conceiving very high ideas of the dignity of the profession of 
the law in this country, and of the honours and e:moluments by which 

eminence isrewarded. In this point the policy of England has dif- 

fered from that of ail the other countries in Europe, and it need not be 

added that we have, during many ages, excelicd all other countries, 

wedo not here except even Scotland, in the knowledge, the talents, 

and the integrity of our judges. Their upright labours have, in this 

kingdom, improved and purified the administration of justice to a de- 

greé which is unparelled in the history of mankind, and it is but rea- 

sonable that men who have conferred such signal benefits on the state, 

should have participated of its highest honours. 





Art. 23.—Poetical Sketches, by T. Gent. 12 mo, 120 p, Yarmouth, 
] Beart. Price 4s. Od 


Turis small volume contains a number of sonnets and other short 
pices of poetry. We cannot place them in any elevated rank. The 
expressions and language are common place, but not unfrequently of 
the best kind; the music is often varied and pleasing, and some of the 
conceptions are in the true style of poetry. But the writer has his 
memory loaded with phrases picked up in reading the works of others, 
and instead of expressing his emotions in the language of nature, he 
seems rather to translate them into a kind of teclinical language. 
This constraint seldom permits him to approach felicity of effect. The 
thymes are very common. 

This author seems terribly afraid of the Reviewers, to whom he has 
devoted his first eight pages, besides two lamentable lines in his ttle 
page which really move our compassion, ‘The impressive call of duty 
does not, on this occasion, oblige us to give specimens of the imper- 
fections which have too often met our ese. We shall present our 
reader with one of the best compositions in the volune, 


‘ 


SONNET, TO NIGHT. 


Now, when dun Night her shadowy veil has spread, 

See want and infamy, as forth they come, 

Lead their wan daughter from their branded home, 
To woo the stranger for unhallow’d bread. 


Poor outcast! o’er thy sickly tinted cheek 
And half clad form, what havoc want hath made; 
And the sweet lustre of thine eye doth fade, 

And ail thy soui’s sad sorrow speak, 


Gan Rey, Vou. 1. 4prid 1805. Kk 
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O miserable state! compell’d to wear 
The wooing smile, as on thy aching breast 
Some wretch reclines, who feeling ne’er possess’d, 
Thy poor heart bursting with the stifled tear ! 


Oh; Gop or Mercr! bid her woes subside, 
And be to her a friend, who hath no friend beside. 


Ant. 24.—The Harper, and other Poems, by Quintin Frost, Esq. 12mo, 
104 pages. London, Longman and Co. 1806. Price 4s. 6d. 


Ax clegant and pleasing collection, highly polished-in its language, 
but not remarkable either tor wit, sentiment, or passion. As a speci» 
men we give the following happy translation from Catullus: 


My Lesbia, let us live and love, 

While live and love as yet we may ; 
Thy fears let no vain fancies move, 

Nor heed what prattling age may say. 


When night has fled, the beaming day 
Its light from yonder sun shall borrow ; 
But human life flits swift away, : 
And when once spent has no to-morrow, 


The snow=drop sheds its tender form, 
And sheds its fragrance in the blast ; 

To-morrow brings a sweeping storm, 
Its beauty’s o’er, its day is past. 


Then Lesbia, let us live and love, 

Whilst live and love as yet we may, 
Thy fears let no vain fancies move, 

Nor heed what prattling age may say. 


Art. 25.—The Love of Glory, a@ Poem. 4to, 56 pages. Loudon, 
Vernor and Co. and Budd, 1806. 


THe am of this anonymous Author is to present within the compass 
of a short poem, the brightest éxamples of ancient and modern his 
tory for the information of the patriots of the present day. In his 
display of the influence which the love of glory exerts on the human 
mind, he first direets his attention to the infant state of society—the 
labours of Hercules—the deification of illustrious persons exempli- 
fied by descriptions of Jupiter, Ceres, and other heathen dieties ; and 
then makes a transition to the King of glory, and the portion of re 
nown which he allows to mortals. ‘This is exemplified in the person 
of Lord Nelson; Hence again the Author reverts to ancient times, 
the formation of empires, the glory of the Israelites and of Solomon, 
with a digression in praise of treesmasonry, the Trojan war, and the 
influence of poetry in inspiring a passion tor fame, 
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From this outline it will be seen that the present poem has very lit- 
fle of plan; not even so mfich as that which might arise from a chro- 
nological order of the subjects. It cannot, therefore, be called a 
narrative poem, and still less can it be entitked didactic. Strictly 
speaking it is declamatory. The measure is blank verse, and the style 
every Where pure and well supported, But the cadences are not suf- 
fciently varied: the accents perpetually recur in the same place : 
and there is no variety in the pauses. The structure of each sentence 
so nearly resembles those which precede and follow it, that the author 
cannot be said to have vanquished the principal difficulty of construct- 
ing blank verse, namely, that of aveiding monotony. The following 
eulogy of Homer is in his best styles 


When Alexander on the Trojan shore 
Beheld Achilles’ tomb, his heart beat high 
With anxious hope to emulate his fame : 
With sacrifice and richest offerings, 
In solemn rites, he call?d upon his shade: 
But soon th’ aspiring hope was drown’d in grief, 
He wept his cruel fortune, and exclaim’d, 
‘* He had no Homer to record Hts praise.” 
And just was his complaint : the world has seen 
Too many rivals to Achilles’ fame. 
Bot who shall rival the Meonian bard ? 
His lofty, sweet, and soul-inspiring strains 
~Awake the passions they so well express: 
And while in characters of fire, he marks 
Each glowing sentiment, that swell’d tke souls 
Of those who fought beneath the Trojan walls; 
His noble flame is.felt through ev’ry breast, 
And forms more heroes than his pen describes. 
In him was ev’ry excellence combin’d; 
Philosopher, historian, matchless bard 4 
He first taught Poetry to give the names 
“Of godlike heroes to immortal fame ; 
And in the brightest robes of fancy dress’d 
Those truths, which still"are loveliest when adorn’d. 
Though many a hero liv’d before his day, 
Yet are their names unknown to modern times ; 
Their praise is buried in the silent tomb, 
Their bright example to the world is lost : 
*Twas Poetry that first with charm divine 
Bade Virtue live, immortal ev’n on earth ; 
And with a never-fading lustre cloath'd - 
The.names of those who triumph’d in her cause 
She first set praise and glory in cheir view, iss 
And told them they should live to latest time 
That shining virtues must not sink in night, 
But should for ever flourish in their fame. 
: -KkK2 
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Art. 26 —The Post Captain, or che Wooden Wal!s well manned ; com. 
prehending a view of Naval Society and Manners. 8x0. 300 pages, 
London, ‘I'cgg, 1805. Price 7s. - 


A lively series of adventures, chiefly on the face of the ocean, de. 
scribed in animated language by one of the sons of Neptune. Captain 
Brilliant, commander of a British frigate, cruizing in the channel, 
makes an excursion into Wales while his ship lies at Spithead, anq 
carries off Miss Temple, the neice of Admiral Roughnot, who becomes 
his wife at Bristol. His first lieutenant also marries at the same time. 
These Jadies accompany their husbands upon a cruize off the Capes of 
Virginia. The scenery, circumstances, and incidents on board are 
described in that correct sea language which since the time of Smollett 
has been seldom found in works of imagination, We must, however, 
remark that it is not technical and obscure, but the production ofa 
man of lettors and imagination, who has drawn sketencs which will 
be found interesting to those who are strangers to the busy scene to 
which he introduces his readers. A well teld American episode, of 
the captivity of one of thesettlers on that continent, among the Indians, 
suspends the tale for a shit pericd; which is then resumed with a 
spirited account of the engagement and capture of a French frigate of 
superior force. ‘This is succeeded by an adventure, less terrific to the 
ladies, namely, the taking of three valuable merchanimen. ‘The party 
soon arrive in England, and the remainder of the adventures are upon 
terra firma. Other characters now appear, whose adventures afford 
considerable entertainment ; chiefly by an happy delineation and con- 
trast of character, and display of some love adventures, by which the 
brave and the fair are in more than one instance happi'y united. 
Marriages take place at Gretna Green, between deserving individuals 
not quite sure of parental approbation; which, however, they at last 
obtain, and our gallant tarsin possession of fortune and rural privacy, 
become possessed of Jarge shares of happiness, which is increased by 
the retrospect of their former adventures. 

Upon the whole, we do not hesitate to assure our readers that the 
perusal of this naval sory will afford them pleasure and entertain- 
ment. | 


Art. 27.—Picture of Edinburgh, containing a history and description 


of the City, with a particular account of every remarkable object in 
it, or establishment connected uith the Scottish metropolis. By J. 
Stark, With a plan of Fdanhurgh, and about 30 engravings on wood. 
W8mo. 5354 pages. Frise bs. buards. Edinburgh, Arch, Constabie, 
&e, London, Murray, 1806. 


* 


TOPOGRAPHICAL and antiquarian works never fail to interest read- 
ers who seek for amusement only, and they possess the additional! 
value of being highly useful. ‘Ihis work, though of small size, con- 
tains a larse avass of materials collected and digested in a manner that 
is very creditable to the author. Undir different titles he discusses 
the -various subjects relating to this ancient metropolis. ‘Lhe -firs! 
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consists of an history of Edinburgh :.next follow a description. of the 
town; its antiquities; politicaland civil establishments ; municipality ; 
banks; literary foundations; coll-ges; societies; and publications ; 
religious establishments ; charitable institutions ;° public amusements; 
progress and present state of manners, markets, &c. These subjects 
are followed ‘by various miscellaneous observations; the history of 
Leith ; external trade, population, natural history, romantic scenery, 








‘ andremarkable objects in the environs of Edinburgh, &c. 


We have often seen wood-cuts intermixed with the leiter-press, in 
books of mere entertainment and diversion, and they have been ap- 
lied, with admirable success, in various branches of natural history. 
We think it our duty to speak with high commendation -of their use 
inthis work, which contains a considerable number of views of pub- 
lic buildings well executed. These might perhaps have been a little 
more showy, upon copper; but they would then have effectually pre- 
vented the work from being affurded to the public at the price of six 
shillings. . 


Ant. 28 —Biograplia Szntica, or Scottish Biographical Dictionary, 
contuining a short account of the Laves and Writings of the tnost emi- 
nent Persons and remarkable Characters, natives of Scotland, from the 
earlicst azes to the present time. By J. Stark: with portraits. 18mo. 
Price 15s. boards, Edinburgh, Arch. Constable, &c. London, 
Murray, and R. Ogle, 1806. 


. . 

Tuts compendium of biography,.in above 400 pages closely print- 
ed, contains a number of interesting sketches of men who have de- 
served the notice of society. Asan useful compendium on a subject of 
general interest, it will, we duubt not, be well received by the public ; 
andwe have the pleasure to express our Opinion that its merits entile 
ito. such a reception. 

. The portraitsare Runciman, the painter, from a drawing by Brown; 
George Drummond, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. in 4725; Duncan 
Forbes, of Culloden; George He1iot; andthe great Lord Napier. 


Art. 299 —The Circle of the Sciences, consecrated by the Cross ; .a brief 
attempt to exhibit the first elements of Science, and to shew how every - 
-brench of usefel knowledge may be made subservient to the best pur- 

poses. Second editien, greaily enlarged, 12mo. 199 pages with an 
engraced frontispiece, price 38, Od. boards. London, Williams and 
Smith. 1805, 


#. 


Asovur halfa century ago, a considerable number of compendiums 
were published by different Authors under the title of The Young 
Man's Companion, the Book of Knowledge, &c. which,: though only in 
asingle volume, consisting of many different branches or - treatises, 


on useful subjeets, were nevertheless very instructive to those, whose 


leisure, means, and situation in life allowed no further extent to their 
Studies. ‘Lhe smail work before us in some measure resembles-those 
books; but from the confined number of ‘its pages, it contains much 
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Jess matter than those books did. It must, however at the same time 
be admitted that it is a cheap book. ‘The several treatises, which 
comprehend thirty distinct subjects in less than 200 pages,must neces. 
sarily be extremely concise. A religious turn isgiven tv most ot them, 
and notwithstanding their abridged state, the scientific subjects are 
in geveral treated tn a familiar and perspicuous manner, 

For the information of such as might wish to know the particulay 
scheme of christian doctrine maintained in this treatise, before they 
put it jato the hands of their children or pupils, we think it proper to 
vemark, that under thearticle Thcology, the author explains and sup. 
perts the doctrinesof the Trinity ; the fall of man, and consequent 
depravity of human nature; predestination ; election; the vicarious 
atonement for sin, by Christ, through the operation of the Hol 
Spirit; the resurrection of the dead; the combustion of this world; 
the final judgment of the human race; and the complete and eternal 
biessedness of the elect, and misery of unbelievers. 





Ant. 30.—Interesting Conversations on Moral and Religious Subjects, 
interspersed with Narrative. By a Lady, 12mo. 268 pages. price 3s, 
boards. London, Williams and Smith. 


A considerable variety of personages, differing in their characters, 
are introduced in this entertaining work. ‘They converse together ina 
lively unaffected manner, and the Author herself connects the dialogues 
by narrative, which adds the interest of a connected story to the ali 
mation of agreeable controversy. She has written for the entertain 
ment and instruction of her own sex, and her aim has been every 
where successfully directed to promote the interests of religion and 
viriue. 


Art 31 —Ar Encyclopedia of Surgery, Medicine, Midwifery, Physio- 
logy, Pathology, Anatomy, Chemistry, Sc. &c. to which is added, an 
abridged Translation of Cullen's Nosology. By John James Watt, 
Surgeon. 12mo. price 8s. boards. London, Highly, 1800. 


Tus work consists of a dictionary or alphabetical arrangement of 
names, with definitions or explanations short for the most part, butin 
cases where the subject demanded it, they are extended to greater 
length. Useful tables or systematic arrangements are given under 
various heads, such as botany, materia medica, medicine, muscles, 
&c. The accounts of diseases and their remedies are concisely but 


Ps 
neatly drawn up; and, upon the whole, we may recommend this work, 


as an useful manual for students in the various branches of knowledge 
enumerated in the title. 


Art. 32.—The Trial of Richard Patch for the Wilful Murder of Isaac 
Blight at Rotherhithe on the 23d of September, 18Q5, at the Sessious 
House, Newingion, Surrey , on Saturday, the 5th April, 1800. Taken 
ta Short-hand by Joseph Gurney and W. B. Gurney. 8vo. with @ 
plan of the premiscs of the late Mr. Blight. price 5s, London, Gurney: 
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Tais trial is well printed and upon good paper —It contains the 
jist of the counsel, solicitors, and juzy; the indictment, with’ the 
jeadings and evidence; the defence of the prisoner; the charge of 
Lord Chief Baron Macdonald ; the verdict and sentence :—all which 
have been taken verbatim. It may therefore be considered as a very 
authentic register of a transaction to which the public attention has 
been strongly directed. 

With regard to the proceedings themselves, they are of such a na- 
ture, that we cannot be expected to make any remarks upon them. 
Different opinions have been held as to the force of the circumstantial 
evidence which led to the condemnation of this man. It cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon courts and juries, that a large sum of 
probabilities will seldom constitute a certainty ; and when in practice 
we are called upon to consider that such an aggregate as the instru- 
ment of conviction, the probabilitics ought indeed to bestrong, and 
their mutual relations still more cogent, before we assent to the 
call. 


Art. 33.—Springsguth’s enlarged edition of the Triai of Richard Patch 
for the Wilful Murder of Mr, Isaac Blight, tate Ship-breaker, of 
Deptford, including the Speeches of the Counsel; the Evidence ; Pri- 
soner’s Defence ; with an Account of his Exccution, Life, &c. &c. 
$vo. With aquarto plate containing a front view of Mr, Blight’s 
house: a back view of the same, and a plan of the interior, also @ 
portrait of Mr. Patch, London, Springsguth. Price one Shite 
ling. 


TuIs report may be considered as an historical account of all the 
events which took place previous to the trial of Mr. Pateh; of the 
relative situations of that person and tie deceased ; together wiih alk 
such circumstances as relate to their respective histdries. The course 
ofthe examinations and the conduct and result of the trial are like-. 
wise related at large. The particulars of what passed at the place of 
execution are annexed. ‘These subjects are given very fully in Be 
pages Closely printed. 


Jones, Printer, Chapel«Street, Soho 
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Memoires de Berenval, vol. 4th, nena m. 
Geographie statistique, hydraulique, minerajogigne, historique, ; 

politique, &c. 5 vols. 8vo. -——— 21. 
Recherches sur la force de l’armée Frangaise ae A. 
Essai de Geologie, par Faujas de St.Fond, 8vo. mee 108 6d, 
Dictionnaire portatif des principales langues de ? Europe 7% 
Dictionnaire des Beaux Arts, pur Miliin, 3 vols. 8vo. Qi. Is, 
Berthoud, art de regler les Pendules et les Montres pa 
Biot, Traite Elementaire d’Astronomie Physique, 2 vol. 133, 
Tableaux des Revolutions du Systeme Politique de l'Europe, 

par Ancilloa, 4 vols. Svo. a — Q1 Qs, 
Memoires de I’ Academie des Sciences, de Literature, ct Beaux 

Aits de Turin, 4to vols. 7 & 8, with plates 3), 
De l’impossibilité du Systéme de Newton 7s, 
Monumens Celtiques, ou Recherches sur Je culte des Pierres, 

par Cambry, 8vo_ plates ~ 14s, 
Legons sur le calcul des fonctions Analytiques, par Lagrange, 

8vo. plates 10s. 
Nouvelle methode pour la déterminaison des Orbites du Co- 

méies, par Legendre, 4to. — Os, 


Histoire générale des Sciences ct de la Literature, depuis les 
tems antericurs a l’histoire jusqu’a nos jours, par Jean 
Andrés, vol. Ist, ——— 7 

Manuel de ia Ménagere, par Madame Gacons Dufour, 2 vols. 7% 

Manuel de TrigonomCtrie pratique, par Reynaud 7 

L’Architecture considerée sous la rapport de l'art des meurs, 

et de la legislation, vol. Ist, folio lar ge paper, plates 18. 

Physique reduite en tableaux raisonnés, par Barruel, 4to, 
2nd edition | 1Gs 

Considérations sur &tres organis¢s, par Delamethrie, 2 vols. 153. 

Elemens d’Ideologiec, par Destut Tracy, vol. 3, contenani la 
I ogique, 10s. 

Legous d’Anatomie Compare, par Cuvier, 5 vol. 8vo, avec fig, 2/.12% 

Considerations sur Institution des prin — Banques de 
l’Europe, et particulierement de celle de la. France, 8vo. 25. 

A\lemorial sur! Attaque des places, par Cormoniaigne, Svo. p: ‘ates, 























Ocuvres completes de Hamilton, 3 vol. 1's Is, 
— de Mesdames La Fayette et Tencin, 5vol. 8v. 11.195 
Reeucil d° Architecture Civile,par Krafft, No.1, folio — Sse 
Essai sur |’Enseignement en géneral et particulierement sur celui des 

Mathematiques, par Lacroix, 8vo, — --- (Ss 
Dictionnaire pour servir d’Intelligence aux auteurs classiques, Grecs 

et Latins, &e. par Christophe, 2 vol, 8vo. — il, 


De la preponderance commerciale de la Grande Bretagne, 8vo. 53. 
Histoire Naturelles des Peroquets, 2 vols, folio, boards. plates beautle 


fully coloured, (tis Werk is now completed ) -- 431.450 
Music Francois, publié par Robilland Perouville, et Laurent, 

No 34, _ om si 91.198.6d. 
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